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HAVE YOU WRITTEN THAT ARTICLE YET? 


This is written particularly in the hope that it may be read by some 
of the younger teachers. It is particularly an exhortation for them to 
do more and better writing. It is written to deny that writing is a 
matter of inspiration; to affirm that anything well written bears more 
kinship to sweat than to any joyful upsurging of the spirit; to assert 
explicitly the falsity of the oft made statement that writing tends to 
lay a restraining hand upon the creativity of instruction. On the con- 
trary it can and does add certainty and sensitivity. To be sure, too 
much writing can weaken teaching. So can too much eating, or too 
much sleeping, or too much working in the garden. But this editor in 
his entire experience has known few indeed who wrote at the expense 
of their teaching. For every one of them a thousand have gone bereft 
of those undoubted virtues which writing can yield. 


The written word, by its very nature, is more carefully and cautious- 
ly produced than the spoken word. There is then the discipline involved 
in the gathering of materials for writing and in its formulation. There 
is the enlargement and clearer conception of the subject matter which 
is the inevitable consequence of honest writing. There is the commit- 
ment of the achievements of search and reflection into a medium for 
more enduring than the word merely uttered. Last, and not least, 
writing affords an opportunity for a teacher to give a wholesome cur- 
rency to her instructional merit. 


A published article a year is one of the most potent of professional 
vitamins. 


[1) 





THE ART OF SURVIVAL* 


SUSAN B. RILEY 


Regional Vice-president of the Southeast Central Region of the American 
Association of University Women 


The Smithsonian Institution has a new exhibit. It is intricately 
wrought of old bones and gutta-percha and based equally on fact and 
imagination. Its creators are proudly sure that it is a complete and 
accurate reproduction of the extinct dodo. Time (February 4, 1946) in 
recording the scientific event comments thus: 


The late, famed dodo bird died of stupidity sometime during the 17th Cen- 
tury. A clumsy, pigeon-like groundling, larger than a turkey, the dodo lived on 
the Indian Ocean island of Mauritius. Life in that restricted world was so safe 
and so easy that the dodo became defenseless. With the arrival of settlers on 
Mauritius, the birds were slaughtered by man and beast. The dodo’s flesh was 
tough and tasteless and it might have survived in spite of its. dim-witted 
clumsiness—but pigs smashed the eggs and monkeys ate the young. 


I never knew the dodo. Viewing its picture, I have no regets that I 
never knew the dodo. But in my early years as an undergraduate I 
had an experience which I still recall with pleasure. Our geology 
class had been taken on a fossil-hunting expedition in a near-by range 
of hills. Walking down the bed of a stream which had cut its way deep 
through the fossil deposits, I reached up and from the bank above 
my head dislodged a small stone no longer than my little finger, 
tapered at each end with two partitions across the middle, like a tiny 
Indian canoe. The instructor looked puzzled over it and took it home 
for identification. A few days later she put it back in my hand with 


the comment, “Susan, you have found an ancestor of the Chambered 
Nautilus.” 


The earth, the very ground under our feet, is filled with vanished 
forms. Bryant could have meant more than the mortality of man when 


he spoke of the earth as one mighty sepulchre and “All that tread the 
globe are but a handful to the tribes that slumber in its bosom.” 





*Address delivered at the Ninth Biennial Conference of the Northeast Cen- 


tral Region of the American Association of University Women, Chicago, May 
10, 1946. 


[2] 
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For layer upon layer, round upon round, are laid the vestiges of forms 
that once lived and populated the earth. Some of these through weak- 
ness, through stupidity, through lack of ability to adjust themselves to 


changes in water, air, heat,jand cold, “Striving blindly, achieving noth- 
ing,” died, perished, 


Bacal vad, por and no one asks 
Who or what they have been, 
More than he asks what waves 
In the moonlight solitudes mild 
Of the midmost Ocean, have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment, and gone. 


But other forms have evolved, have moved into higher manifestations 
of life, have, like the nautilus, been prepared to leave “the past year’s 
dwelling for the new,” to recognize when a shell has been outgrown 
and a past has been low vaulted, and have had the ability and cour- 
age to build new temples. To the first type, a new era has always 
spelled death; to the second, a greater life. 

Man’s life has never been easy. It has never been static. It has been 
subject to mutations, to natural calamities, to wars and injustices. 
But somehow man has survived, has in some of his spiritual and physi- 
cal phases occupied higher and higher planes. But now in the thinking 
of many people he faces the greatest threat to his survival. He has the 
choice of becoming an exhibit in a museum or an ancestor. 

For on August 6, 1945, man moved into another new era, one to chal- 
lenge all his powers of adaptability carrying as it does the promise of 
an expansion into the universe or a contraction into annihilation. 
It is not my purpose today to talk about the destructive powers of the 
atomic bomb or its implications in international relations. I am not 
scientist nor economist enough for that. I can only glimpse the meaning 
of the Atomic Era darkly and be filled with awe and fear. For only the 
ignorant are today fearless. The wise are humble, baffled, and filled 
with a sense of urgency lest there perish not necessarily Man, who has 
often proved himself tough and ingenious, but to any degree what- 
soever those qualities of mind and spirit which mark his slow upward 
climb from primordial days. 


In that important document, “Modern Man Is Obsolete,” which first 


appeared a little more than a week after the cataclysm of Hiroshima, 
Norman Cousins said: 


Whatever elation there is in the world today because of final victory in the 
war is severely tempered by fear. It is a primitive fear, the fear of the un- 
known, the fear of forces man can neither channel nor comprehend. This fear 
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is not new; in its classical form it is the fear of irrational death. But over-night 
it has become intensified, magnified. It has burst out of the subconscious and 
into the conscious, filling the mind with primordial apprehensions. It is thus 
that man stumbles fitfully into a new age of atomic energy for which he is as ill 
equipped to accept its potential blessings as he is to counteract or control its 
present dangers. (SRL, August 18, 1945) 


More recently Archibald MacLeish commenting on the historical 
parallel between the intellectual and moral crisis which followed the 
end of the First World War and the one in which we now find our- 
selves points out this difference between the two problems: 


The crisis of 1918-19 was a crisis of hope—of hope turned to disappointment. 
Ours is a crisis of fear—of deliverance shaped as fear. The crisis of 1918-19 
was a crisis in which men remembered that they had once talked of peace 
without victory. Ours is a crisis in which men discover that they are beginning 
to talk of victory without peace. The world, in the months immediately fol- 
lowing the Armistice of 1918, breathed a deeper breath of hope than ever in 
its history before. What happened afterward was the disappointment of that 
hope. We, in the months immediately following the complete and crushing des- 
truction of our enemies, feel only apprehension. (“Victory without Peace,” 
SRL, Feb. 9, 1946, p. 5) 


We need no confirmation other than that of our own hearts to know 
that we are a fear-ridden people. The non-intelligent man admits his 
fear in his very denial of it, in his pitiful attempt to rebuild the old 
world in which he felt safe, like a child who opening a door on a new 
vista is alarmed by its very strangeness and closing the door quickly 
goes back to the four familiar walls which have bounded him. Perhaps 
you saw the recent cartoon of a stretch of sand with here and there 
the figure of an ostrich, its long, ungainly neck, on which presumably 
there was a head, disappearing into the sand, its rear elevated gro- 
tesquely, and underneath the caption, “Back to normalcy.” But intelli- 
gent man recognizes the causes for his fear; he sets about to remove 
those causes. But above all, it seems to me, he nullifies his fear with 
faith. In a time of denial, he makes his affirmations, and lest he be ac- 
cused of being moral but ineffectual, he translates those affirmations 
into actions, his faith into faith with works. 


In the last number of the General Director’s Letter (March, 1946), 
Dr. McHale said: 


Straight away, then, we must decide that nothing is more important to our 
post-war effort than guaranteeing the continuance of our trust as university 
women, to maintain and strengthen the best elements of civilization. This will 
require the utmost in vision, courage, and skill, but the process will convert 
routine into high adventure. 
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What are some of those elements in our civilization and those quali- 
ties in man at his best which in these threatening times we need to 
maintain and strengthen? The first imperative, it seems to me, would 
be the purity and clarity of our thinking. For it is by the act and nature 
of thought that man is distinguished from other animals, and indi- 
viduals within the human race are distinguished one from another. For 
all, but particularly for those whose instrument of thought has pre- 
sumably been sharpened by the discipline of higher education, the 
times call not for evasion but for exactness, not for an emotional and 
subjective coloring of events but for a realistic and logical interpreta- 
tion of them. On the power of right thinking, Pascal has said: 


Man is but a reed, the most feeble thing in nature, but he is a thinking reed. 
The entire universe need not arm itself to crush him. A vapor, a drop of water 
suffices to kill him. . . . All our dignity, then, consists of thought. By it we 
must elevate ourselves, and not by space and time which we cannot fill. Let 
us endeavor then to think well: this is the principle of morality. By space the 
universe encompasses and swallows me up like an atom; by thought I compre- 
hend the world. (“The Philosophers” quoted in SRL, August 18, 1945, p. 6) 


More and more in recent years, in this comprehending of the world, 
man has become conscious of the oneness of mankind, has begun to 
realize, however dimly, that for purposes of the common good, now 
even of the common survival, mankind is not divisible into racial and 
national parts. After a period of materialism and individual and na- 
tional aggrandizement, we are again seeing the transcendental vision 
of the Unity of all things. 


No man is an island entire to itself. 
Every man is a piece of the continent, 
A part of the main. 
If a clod be washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the less, 
As well as if a promontory were, 
As well as if a manor of thy friend’s 
Or of thine own were. 

Every man’s death diminishes me, 
Because I am involved in mankind. 


If we believe that we are involved in mankind, there are certain 
current issues on which we stand committed because of this belief— 
government loans to less fortunate nations, food for starving peoples, 
better relationships among races, the sharing of the secrets of harness- 
ing atomic energy. Full acceptance of the idea would mean the end 


of exploitation, the correction of economic injustices, the disappear- 
ance of war itself. 
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So important is the idea of mutual dependence among the nations of 
the world and the necessity for insight into the relations among them, 
that in the future the children in our schools should be required to 
learn not only that preamble to our great national document which 
begins “We the People of the United States in order to form a more 
perfect union .. .” but also the one which says “We the people of the 
United Nations determined to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war ... to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights .. . 
to establish conditions under which justice and respect . . . of inter- 
national law can be maintained, and to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom,” and moves on to that climax 
in man’s thinking “. . . do hereby establish an international organiza- 
tion known as the United Nations.” 


Those of us who believe in the unlimited possibilities of directing 
men’s actions by influencing their minds (which we briefly call edu- 
cation) feel that the most important division of the United Nations 
Organization is the Educational, Scientific, and Cultural. To that phase 
we university women should give our whole-hearted attention, study- 
ing the Constitution ourselves, bringing it to the notice of others, and 
being prepared individually and through the program of the national 
AAUW to implement its purposes and functions through the support 
of popular education for all peoples, the international exchange of 
teachers, the preparation and distribution of printed materials “to pre- 
pare the children of the world for the responsibilities of freedom,” and 
to those other functions to which the UNESCO stands dedicated. 


In the constitution of the UNESCO the governments of the states 
who were the contracting parties declared “that since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed”; and “that a peace based exclusively upon the 
political and economic arrangements of governments would not be a 
peace which could secure the unanimous, lasting, and sincere support 
of the peoples of the world, and that the peace must therefore be 
founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity 
of mankind.” 


But it is not only education in international relations with which 
we need to concern ourselves. Public education within our country is 
facing one of the major crises in its history. Children of migrating 
parents drifting in and out of schools, inadequate buildings, over- 
crowded. classrooms, abridged and antiquated curricula are common 
to practically all school systems. Such conditions should be headlined 
in our daily papers. They are more important to the welfare of our 
nation than a prison riot, than murders by degenerates, than strikes, 
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or curtailment in production. For after these things are adjusted and 
forgotten the effects of limitation in our educational program will be 
still felt in the lives of the children grown to maturity. 

The most acute educational problem which we face, however, is the 
shortage of teachers. Not enough young people of superior ability are 
going into teaching as a profession. Statistics are not lacking to prove 
this. Vocational data gathered from high schools show that only a 
small number from the graduating class plan to go to college and 
prepare for teaching. Graduates from colleges, even teachers colleges, 
show little enthusiasm about teaching. Teachers who left the field for 
some form of war service are not returning, and those still in the 
classrooms are beginning to look longingly at greener and less rocky 
pastures. For a strange thing has happened. For generations we have 
pitied the poor teacher, pitied her because she could not get married 
and had to teach, pitied him because he was not man enough to do 
anything else. We have made fun of old-maid school teachers and 
spent our childhood pennies for comic valentines of them. We have 
bestowed a kind of contemptuous pity upon them because they were 
poor and having them at our mercy have done little to relieve their 
poverty. But teachers no longer need pity. They are, in fact, weary 
of it. They have discovered that the world is filled with things they 
can do and do well, and although some of them genuinely love the art 
of teaching they are finding too hard the actual or prespective burden 
of long hours, exacting schedules, low returns on the initial invest- 
ment in preparation, an uncertain economic future. Having the chance 
now to choose from many desirable occupations, they have freed them- 
selves from pity. Pity instead the poor child under the care of in- 
competents, pity the parents, the community, the nation—all of whom 
will feel the effects in due time of any educational lag or lack. In educa- 
tion “there is no substitute for a good teacher,” and any school, elemen- 
tary or university, is no better than its faculty. If I were to propose any 
one common project for the 900 branches of the AAUW, it would be 
that each one within its community should start a deliberate campaign 
to make teaching in its schools so attractive that superior young people 
would deliberately fit themselves for positions there. And, making 
teaching attractive means more than raising salaries. It means, also, 
the chance for a normal life, for social acceptance, for creative ex- 
periences to balance deadening routine, and the full dignity and 
status of a professional life. 

There is still another phase of education which we should at this 
time feel a heightened responsibility for, the most personal and feasi- 
ble of all, the continued education of ourselves. For the slow process 
of learning is never done. How simple it would be if at birth a child 
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were given a one-way ticket on the Education and Knowledge Rail- 
road running between Kindergarten and College Degree. But there 
is no terminal for this line of communication. It is easy to lose our 
zest for learning, to become indifferent to the challenge of new 
ideas, to read and think below our maximum intellectual power. To 
the continued education of college women our Association is dedi- 
cated and our very membership in the AAUW is proof that we have in 
turn dedicated ourselves to this end. But a passive absorption of learn- 
ing is not enough. A truly educated person should feel a definite and 
personal responsibility for evolving in his own thinking a pattern of the 
world as he wishes it to be. The test of the validity of his education 
is the active assistance he gives towards making this pattern an 
actuality. 


When the Persian poet grieved that he and his Love could not con- 
spire with Fate “to grasp this sorry scheme of things entire,” his 
chronology of shattering the world to bits and then remolding it nearer 
to his heart’s desire was that of wishful thinking. In the hard realism 
of our times, we know that we must remold it first so that it may not 
be shattered to bits. 

All my comments on this art of survival seem to be narrowing down 
to mind versus matter, the control which the educated and moral in- 
tellect can have over physical forces. The power of education is greater 
than even the power of the atom. But man in his pursuit of learning 
has left a gap between the science of invention and the art of living 
together. In the former he has outdistanced even his own imagination; 
in the latter he knows less than the Greeks did. It has been said that 
we have become a race of scientific supermen and social illiterates. To 
level the difference between the two, to fill in the void between scien- 
tific and humanistic values is the main function of the education of the 
future. 

One final word. I like Chase Going Woodhouse’s epitaph which she 
has composed for her own tombstone: “She was born a woman. She 
died a person.” Yet we must not forget that we are women, that we 
have abilities and interests which are primarily feminine. One of the 
contributions which we have made to the history of culture is preser- 
vation. In the long evolution of society, generic Man has represented 
the forces of destruction, generic Woman of conservation. To her par- 
ticularly belong such responsibilities as the protection of little chil- 
dren, the guiding and stabilizing of youth, the preservation of those 
deep, lasting, moral values which are the fibers holding Society 
together. 


Women have more power than they have dreamed of. If their latent 
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strength was once aroused and organized, they could accomplish 
miracles. They could even stop war. For women have no love of war’ 
No pomp and glory, no political and economic schemes, no personal 
gain can change their belief that it is wrong to kill the young of the 
race and destroy homes and property. It is true that in the aggregate 
there have been only 300 years during which the world has been free 
of war. But this has been a man’s world. If women care passionately 
enough to consider the whole world their home and if women of all 
nations and races would unite, they could speak out boldly and say: 
“No more of this talk of World War III. Find other ways to settle your 
differences. But we'll have no more of war. For in this Atomic Era 
we must live at peace if we would live at all.” 

What does all this have to do with the dodo? The dodo brought about 
its own extinction. Ceasing to exercise its wings in the far upper 
reaches of the air, it lost the use of those wings and became a ground- 
ling. Forgetting to look up and beyond, it became myopic and could 
not see stronger birds of prey swooping down upon it. Constantly 
feeding in lush lands, it grew fat and cumbersome. It became careless 
of its young. It neglected to surround its home with security. When 
in the natural scheme of things there seemed to be no good reason 
why it should continue to breed others like itself, it ceased to be. 

A pessimist might for effect here draw a parallel. He might speak of 
a museum of the future with some strange creature as curator point- 
ing to another exhibit of old bones and gutta-percha with under- 
neath the legend: “Homo non sapiens. He perished of stupidity.” 
But even for the sake of a dramatic conclusion I cannot agree with 
that. Man has wrought too painfully and too greatly to be swept away 
into oblivion. By that faculty which distinguishes him from lower 
animals he can survive destruction by even that which he himself 
has created. For reed though he be, he is a thinking reed, and through 
his intelligence purified and clarified by the right educative forces he 
can move on to higher planes. To that end we, as women charged with 
the preservation of culture and as educated people whose responsi- 
bilities are made greater through our privileges, stand committed. 








USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


R. E. TIDWELL 
University of Alabama 


Every wholesome thing in a community should be an available re- 
source for use in the schools. This may be a trite way of expressing it, 
but it is nevertheless true. In v:ew of the proper limitations which I 
must observe because of the nature of the topics preceding and fol- 
lowing this discussion, I propose tu confine what I have to say on the 
subject assigned me to two parts. The first part will have to do with 
a brief analysis and a listing of the resources of the rural community. 
The second part will be concerned with the identification of appropri- 
ate ways and means of bringing these resources of the community 
into the program of the schools. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


Human Resources Available 


While all the resources of the community, material and otherwise, 
have certain values for the schools, they vary in the extent to which 
they can be utilized to satisfy human needs. It seems desirable here to 
classify human resources under three headings: individual, voluntary 
organizations and institutions, and governmentally-supported agencies. 
The list of individual resources available to the schools is most varied 
and would be too long to give consideration here. Enumeration of some 
types of these resources, however, will indicate the richness and va- 
riety of this source. Through interested individuals in the community, 
the school can secure aids on technical, social, agricultural, profes- 
sional matters, and in many other fields. 

To go a little further into the details, we can supplement the ac- 
tivities of the traditional school program with a wide range of helps 
from individuals living in or near the community. For example, a 
member of the community has been a visitor to the Panama Canal and 
other tropical lands. He has a collection of interesting samples of the 
products of these lands. He will be able to discuss informally with 
the children many things that would be of interest to all which would 


[10] 
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bring enrichment and reality to the learning of the children, and at the 
same time would influence their intellectual growth and understand- 
ing of other peoples who make up our world of today. Again, the school 
may be providing opportunities for plays and a variety of other group 
activities of interest to the community at large. It may be discovered 
that the lighting of the school building is not adequate for the proper 
presentation of these activities. An electrician is needed to help student 
and faculty committees solve this problem. A man in the community 
is found who is able to give the technical assistance required for plan- 
ning and rearranging the lighting on the stage for the dramatic groups. 
There may also be a need for planning suitable lighting effects on 
exhibits and the like which other groups have prepared. These are 
only illustrations of the use of resources possessed by individuals in 
the community which may be drawn upon and utilized in enriching 
the experiences and stimulating the learning growth of children. 

Included under the general heading of voluntary organizations and 
institutions, there are many groups which render service to the schools 
in such fields as education (P.T.A.), health (clinics), agriculture (the 
farm bureau and farmers union), special trade associations (such as 
those for Hereford cattle owners), cooperatives of many kinds, Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other business groups, labor groups, and church 
and religious organizations. All of these serve as a resource pool for the 
rural school. It is here that practice is given in meeting the obliga- 
tions of citizenship and in seeing that responsibility and opportunities 
for appropriate action grow -out of normal situations involving chil- 
dren and the people of the community working together for the im- 
provement and betterment of living. Many of these organizations and 
agencies have abundant resources which can be utilized educationally 
in connection with the work of the schools. The service in nearly every 
case is mutual. 

The third type of human resources available is that provided through 
governmentally-developed agencies. In the rural community probably 
the farm and home extension service comes to mind as of primary 
significance. Closely associated with this in educational value are the 
supplementary services involved in soil conservation leading to better 
land use, improved forestry practice, and the like. Public health serv- 
ices have an essential value as a resource in building and maintaining 
better health as an important social and economic asset. A county 
planning board, with a branch community planning board, associated 
with the State Planning Commission may be utilized as a rich re- 
source which can be brought in for the improvement of community 
living and the learning activities of the schools. Of great concern, and 
too often overlooked in rural situations, are the resource values of and 
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the need for a publicly-supported program of recreation, including 
provision for parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, and the like. It is 
clear that in the modern community there are many organized gov- 
ernmental services that have high values as resources available for 
use in enriching the educational program of the school and community. 


Natural Resources Available 


Let us turn now to the identification of the natural resources which 
may have an important use in the program of activity of the schools. 
Under one heading we have grouped those resources which are of inti- 
mate concern of the rural school and for the proper utilization of which 
there is heavy responsibility on every citizen of the community, in- 
cluding everyone who is primarily engaged in providing for the edu- 
cation of the children. Coming first on the list of resources is the soil. 
Any school, city or rural, that does not seek to develop a respect for 
and, indeed, an eagerness to support a program for the optimum use of 
the soil, is, in my judgment, failing to cooperate with a fundamental 
policy essential to the maintenance and the very existence of the hu- 
man race on earth. 

With slightly less emphasis, the same can be said of the resources 
we possess in our forests, farm woodlots, in the streams that provide 
drainage for the farm lands. There are also valuable resources which 
can be made a part of the school program, involving wild life, game, 
and fish. These add not only to the enrichment of and give variety in 
foods, but equally as important, offer opportunity for wholesome rec- 
reation and sports, and at the same time release from the strain of too 
much routine so often associated with farm occupations. 

Again, in a study of the natural resources there are those that re- 
quire an intelligent understanding on the part of all as essential to 
good citizenship. To the extent that these resources are available in 
a given community, they become often associated with those groups 
already given. In any case, there is sufficient reason for every com- 
munity to bring about contact with the natural resources other than 
soil, forests, water, and wild life on the farm to justify including them 
in the basic work program of the schools. Minerals, such as coal, iron, 
clay, stone, etc., are so intimately interwoven into the materials of our 
civilization that it is not possible to conduct a well-integrated school 
program without building up an understanding of and including in 
appropriate situations wide uses of minerals of all kinds, even so- 
called precious metals and jewels. 

In the broadest sense, a community has joint responsibility with 
many other communities for the proper use of the larger streams, 
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ponds, rivers, lakes, harbors—all of those age-old economic and social 
relationships which people have developed where their lives have 
touched streams and bodies of water. Many occupations and varied 
forms of recreation are associated in a multitude of ways with the 
many forms of water which accounts for three-fourths of the surface 
of our planet. Again, nature gives us plants and animals, all of which 
may be associated in one way or another with the work of the schools. 

Time will not permit discussing further the matter of community 
resources. There is, of course, much overlapping in what I have said 
about the different varieties of both human and natural resources. The 
activities of the rural schools are closely related to and often based in 
the main on the continuous and wise use of these resources. Schools 
everywhere are missing their opportunity when they fail to make the 
program of the schools a part of the life of the community out of 
which it comes and for the service of which it is maintained. 


BRINGING THE RESOURCES OF THE COMMUNITY INTO 
THE PROGRAM OF THE SCHOOLS 


The major emphasis in the discussion of the topic assigned to me, 
“Use of Community Resources in Rural Schools,” falls under the sec- 
ond heading as stated at the outset. From this point on the job is large- 
ly one concerned with building a curriculum for the school. To the ex- 
tent that scientific facts developed in research have been translated 
into forms understandable by the laymen and expressed in language 
that can be easily read by the pupils at the several grade levels, the 
work of the curriculum-maker is greatly simplified. Schools still are, 
and probably will continue to be, regarded as successful to the ex- 
tent that the individual pupils find success in getting appropriate in- 
formation from reading. The previous speaker has developed this as- 
pect of the theme of the afternoon. Important as is this phase of the 
use of community resources which have their basis of interest in the 
materials round about us, the major responsibility of the rural school, 
as I see it, is to find ways of using discriminately both human and 
natural resources found in the environment so as to bring about im- 
proved ways of living and a deeper appreciation of personal and group 
responsibilities for family life and for good citizenship. Through books 
and other reading materials, through exhibits and other visual aids, 
including motion pictures, the modern classroom with a well-trained 
teacher becomes in the best sense a workshop. It may, in some cases, 
appear to be more or less a confused situation, but under the guidance 
of the well-equipped teacher, a study and use of these materials takes 
form in ordered progress and development in the work of the pupils. 
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Supplementing this study and use of materials taken from the en- 
vironment and made a part of the learning situation of the classroom 
can be added, when needed ,the human resources already referred to. 

The school program with scope sufficiently broad to include all these 
elements in the curriculum builds towards orderly use of the human 
instrumentalities as well as towards a better understanding of and 
ability to work with the natural physical materials of the environment. 
I have already referred to the workshop method as a way of working. 
This, however, is only one of the methods that may be used. The wise 
teacher finds opportunity to build learning situations around indi- 
vidual and group interests of children as well as around major sub- 
ject matter fields of the traditional school curriculum. 

Moving on to still wider applications, the well-trained sisi of 
the rural school, or any school for that matter, finds opportunity with 
the pupils to explore the environment and in that way move out of 
the classroom as such into the larger learning situation which may be 
on the bank of a stream, in a nearby woodlot, a well-planned farm proj- 
ect illustrating good practices in farm management and soil conserva- 
tion, or it may go to the nearby city for a study of the marketing con- 
ditions; or again, it may be to note the types of service in which farm 
boys and farm girls are engaged when they leave the rural environ- 
ment and find work in towns or cities. Participation in these projects 
is the essence of sound learning. 

The whole job of building the curriculum for the rural school in 
terms of the educational needs of the children is not something that 
can be done periodically in some curriculum laboratory on a college 
campus, or by a committee in the State Department of Education. 
Suggestions and consultative assistance can be provided from these 
sources, but the actual work of building a successful curriculum in 
terms of the needs of the children must grow out of the work of the 
teachers and pupils and people working together, making realistic 
uses of community resources in the day to day activities of the schools. 

Since the speakers to follow me are charged with the responsibility 
of giving examples of the proper use of the resources of the com- 
munity in building a good rural school, I shall refrain from the tempta- 
tion which is mine at this time to give illustrations of good practices 
of which I am sure everyone here already has knowledge. I shall limit 
myself to stating a few situations in which excellent work in the use 
of materials of the environment in the program of the school have 
been utilized, with the further suggestion that those who are interested 
visit such schools or secure reports on the experiences which have 
brought the work referred to into prominence. I would suggest the 
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reading of the New Dominion Series, gotten out by the University of 
Virginia Extension Division; the story of the Holtville school, located 
in a rural community some 25 miles from Montgomery, Alabama; the 
materials developed by the Tennessee Valley Authority, primarily for 
use in the TVA schools, but valuable in giving suggestions for work in 
schools everywhere. There are numerous schools throughout the 
South that could be described, but time limitations will not permit. 

I close by calling attention to the South-wide program now in proc- 
ess of development in practically all of the southern states, involving 
workshop programs for the development of better understanding and 
wider use of natural and human resources in the schools. The study of 
reports on the schools mentioned and other activities in this field 
dealing with the use of our natural and human resources, for example, 
the TVA, the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, 
by any well-trained rural teacher will enable her to pass through the 
doors of the classroom into the larger resources of the community and 
to build for a more abundant living through optimum use of these 
resources, and at the same time bring about an enrichment in the 
living of rural communities. This will do more than anything else to 
maintain an equilibrium between rural and urban life in America, 
and at the same time will provide learning and growth of children as 
a part of life around them rather than just about life largely in the past 
tense and apart from reality. 





J. R. ROBINSON, Registrar 


Dr. J. R. Robinson, Registrar of Peabody College since 1926, 
died May 31. He was one of the most important of the nation’s 
registrars and a stalwart force in the upbuilding of Peabody 
College. 











SOME SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO MAKE COLLEGE 
CLASSWORK MORE INTERESTING 


GUS TURBEVILLE 
Michigan State College 


Throughout my elementary, high school, and college days, I have 
been particularly impressed by how dull and dry most of my classes 
have been. I have seen innumerable students drop out of school all 
along the way because, as they put it, they “couldn’t stand the grind 
any longer.” The fact that student after student has been dropping out 
of school has not puzzled me because I have sometimes had leanings 
that way myself even though I have managed to be graduated from one 
university and am now doing graduate work at another. What has be- 
fuddled me, however, has been the fact that teachers have permitted 
the learning of new things to constitute anything but the experience of 
joy and excitement that new knowledge should incite. Now that I am 
interested in eventually going into the teaching profession myself, I 
want to speak my mind about some of the evils in it as I see them, and 
also I want to make some positive suggestions for correcting some of 
these foibles. Even though I have found most of my teachers and in 
turn my schoolwork from the first grade on boring, I shall concentrate 
my attention upon the college level since that phase of school life is 
freshest in my mind. 

Physical comforts. Before a student can get much out of a class, he 
must have a comfortable seat—one that is good for writing as well as 
for sitting. The lighting should be adequate for all nuances of darkness, 
and the windows should be provided with shades to keep out the glare 
of a blinding sun. In the winter, sufficient heat should be provided so 
that the student doesn’t feel uncomfortable, and in the summer, sever- 
al noiseless fans should be strategically placed about the room or bet- 
ter still, it should be air conditioned. Finally the whole appearance of 
the room should be restful to the eyes. By that I mean that the walls 
should be painted a soft color, and should be kept clean throughout the 
year. Pictures of recognized artistic value should adorn the walls in an 
orderly way, and for certain classes, well-kept maps would not be in- 
appropriate. 

The teacher. Probably the most important factor in the success or 
failure of any class is the teacher. I had one teacher who made a course 
on marriage and the family very tedious, whereas I had another teach- 
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er who made me look forward to attending his logic class. Ordinarily, 
a course on marriage and the family would have been far more inter- 
esting to me than a course on logic, but the difference was in the two 
teachers. Perhaps it would not be out of order here if I presented some 
of the characteristics of a good teacher. First of all, the teacher should 
dress well. He should look neat and well groomed on all occasions, and 
should carry himself well. I have seen so many teachers who wore 
the same suit every day of the year that I got so that I knew practically 
every wrinkle in it. And the worst part of it is that their clothes are 
sometimes actually dirty and ragged. For any employed person, most 
of all a university professor, this is inexcusable. 

It is very important that the teacher have a pleasing personality 
with a good voice. Along with this voice he should have a rich vocabu- 
lary, and above all, should use correct English. There is nothing more 
distracting than to hear a supposedly educated person use atrocious 
English. Perhaps the best adjective to use for the good teacher in this 
respect is “artistic.” At least that is the adjective Witherington uses 
when he states: 


The artistic teacher is polished in speech, in dress, and in manners. Any 
lack in these respects is absolutely intolerable. There cannot be artistic teach- 
ing without an artistic teacher. Slovenliness is not in order anywhere, most 
especially behind the teacher’s desk. It may be easier to speak slang or jargon, 
to dress for comfort, or to behave like a rube, but a teacher’s liberty must end 
where the rights and sensibilities of others begin. Refinement is a mark of the 
educated man, and is especially appropriate to a teacher.! 


Naturally the teacher should know the subject matter before at- 
tempting to teach it, and he should know what he is going to say before 
he goes into the classroom. In addition, he should not be a total blank 
in other fields. Before a person can be a good teacher in any subject, 
say physics, I think that it is necessary that he have a well-rounded 
education which would include subjects such as psychology, English 
literature, education, and history. Although the teacher should not be 
dogmatic or a know-it-all, he should have poise and be sure of himself 
instead of standing confused and undecided before his classes as I have 
seen some teachers do. 

There is no place for a snob, least of all on a teaching staff. All 
teachers should place a high premium upon friendliness to their stu- 
dents, and should learn their names except, of course, when the size of 
a class makes this prohibitive. I don’t believe I have ever known a 
college teacher who was unpopular who called his students by their 
first names. It’s as easy to call a student by his first name as it is by his 


1H. C. Witherington, The Principles of Teaching, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1939, p. 352. 
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last, and by so doing, the teacher causes an atmosphere of friendliness 
to prevail in his classes which even permeates among the students 
causing them to be friendly with each other. Not only should the 
teacher be friendly, but also he should be democratic. He should gra- 
ciously and courteously accept opinions differing from his, and should 
in fact use every device at his command to stimulate independent 
thinking on the part of his students. Also, he should have a sense of 
humor, and use it to hold the attention of his students. However, it 
should never be used to ridicule anybody. Praise, not criticism, should 
be used by the teacher to encourage the student. “Criticism is for gods, 
not for human beings.’” 

The following list of traits or habit-systems as formulated by With- 
erington strikes me as being especially desirable for teachers: 


acceptance of criticism honesty sympathy 
sense of humor sincerity tact 
willingness to cooperate fair play fortitude 
fidelity to promise punctuality address 
sense of duty optimism enthusiasm 
good taste refinement reserve 
open-mindedness confidence scholarship 
sound judgment adaptability originality 
unselfishness courtesy neatness 
sportsmanship patience gentleness? 


Teaching. And now for the crux of the problem. Before a teacher 
can function effectively, he must first get the interest of his students. 
According to Heer,* there are two kinds of interest: direct interest 
which has its interest in the object itself, and indirect interest which 
has its interest in the object as a means to an end. Naturally in school- 
work we should expect most of the work to be a means to an end, and 
therefore the interest would be of the indirect variety. As for means 
of attaining interest, I shall mention four, viz., desire for approval, col- 
lecting, the desire to master, and knowledge of present interests of 
students. 

1. Desire for approval. Everyone likes to have his actions approved, 
and this universal desire should be utilized in teaching. The teacher 
should praise the work of those students who are making an honest, 
effort, and conversely, should withhold praise from those who are 
loafing. 
to relate the course to the dynamic outside world, and there is no 
2. Collecting. One of the best ways to get the interest of students is 


2A. Gordon Melvin, Teaching, New York: The John Day Company, 1944, 
p. 141. 

3H. C. Witherington, op. cit., p. 345. 

4 Amos L. Heer, Steps to Better Teaching, New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1937, pp. 159-169. 
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to relate the course to the dynamic outside world, and there is no 
better way of doing this than to bring in current clippings which have 
a bearing upon the subject matter. 


3. Desire to master. Probably everyone, at least subconsciously, 
wants to master a particular task once he sees the significance of it. 
Every effort should be made to give the students confidence that they 
can master the present work, and one way of doing this is to make the 
work rather simple and easy at first before gradually working up the 
gradient. It is very discouraging for students to go into a class on the 
first day, and hear the professor give an unusually long assignment for 
next time with the reminder that a term paper is required for that 
course so the students had better start planning for it now. Then the 
teacher mentions several books that will have to be read for that 
course, and by that time the harassed students are ready to crawl out 
the window. Wouldn’t it be much better if the teacher won the confi- 
dence of the students on the first day by telling them that this was an 
easy course that they would find very interesting, and then tell them 
some interesting things that would be discussed during the year? Of 
course, a teacher can work his students just about as hard as he wishes 
after they lose their fear of a particular course and are confident that 
they can do the work. 


4. Knowledge of present interests of students. This is an invaluable 
asset to any teacher, and can be easily secured from personal data 
sheets. I know of a teacher in sociology who knew that a goodly num- 
ber of his students were in pre-medical work. Consequently, he gave 
numerous examples throughout that course of the sociological phe- 
nomena that are of value to the physician. Is it surprising that practi- 
cally every one of those students registered for another course in so- 
ciology? 

To make teaching more interesting to both the teacher and to the 
students, the instructor would do well to use variety in the manner 
that he conducts his classes. One day he might lecture, the next day he 
might lead a class discussion, and on still another day a student might 
give a special report. I have found, however, that as a rule the only 
thing more boring than some of the teachers I have had, has been 
some of the students with their oral reports. It might be wise for the 
professor to go over the student’s report with the student before it is 
ever presented in class so as to eliminate those reports which might 
serve as oral chloroform to the other students. As another instance of 
variety, the teacher might occasionally begin the class by talking about 
tomorrow’s big game or about a play that was held on the campus last 
night. These diversions are attention-getters, and help to make the 
student realize that the teacher is a human being after all, thus estab- 
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lishing good rapport between teacher and pupil. For another thing, 
the teacher might take the students on a field trip. But, and this is an 
important provision, the trip should be well planned, and the things 
which are visited should be recognized by the student as being perti- 
nent to his course work. 


Suspense is the thing that makes life worthwhile for many people, 
and there is no reason why this factor cannot be exploited in the class- 
room. I know a teacher who utilizes this factor to the fullest. He tells 
his classes that he is going to hypnotize someone for them at a future 
date, and that on some other date a film will be shown illustrating the 
various forms of epilepsy. This teacher is not bothered by students 
cutting classes because they are afraid that if they fail to come to class 
they will really miss something. 


Another element that can help make a class more interesting is 
surprise. The student might come to class some day expecting to hear a 
lecture on the discovery of geometric progressions, but instead he 
hears a penetrating interpretation of new methods of teaching mathe- 
matics. This element of surprise keeps both the teacher and the pupil 
from getting “in a rut.” 

I have found that I have enjoyed small classes more than I have 
large classes because I seem to get to know both the teacher and the 
students better in the small classes, and as a result do not feel self- 
conscious about bringing up some point that I find puzzling. Of course, 
it is not always advisable nor feasible to have small classes, and studies 
indicate that so far as effectiveness is concerned, the size of the class is 
not an important variable.® 


Although this might be a little off the subject of making college 
classwork more interesting, I should like to expound a little on tests at 
this point. I think that too many teachers and practically all pupils 
look upon tests solely as a means of discovering how much the student 
knows instead of rightfully looking upon them as an integral part of 
the teaching process. The teachers are more to blame for this unfor- 
tunate situation than are students because of the way the teachers 
handle the papers. In order for a test to do the most good, the paper 
should be graded closely and returned to the student promptly, and 
then the points that most of the students failed to grasp should be dis- 
cussed in class. It is discouraging to get back a paper a month or so 
after a test has been given and then for the test to have no marking 


5 Albert Ernest Brown, “The Effectiveness of Large Classes at the College 
Level: An Experimental Study Involving the Size Variable and the Size- 
Procedure Variable,” University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. VII, No. 3, 
Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 1932, passim and especially p. 29. 
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on it with the exception of a low grade on the outside. If the teacher 
doesn’t like the paper, why doesn’t he point out the flaws in it instead 
of leaving the student to guess why the paper was graded down? My 
opinion of a teacher who refuses to let a student see his test paper 
after a grade has been assigned to the student is too low to put into 
print. It indicates that he cannot defend the mark he gave the student, 
and in some cases the student has reason to believe that the paper was 
never even read. Such an accusation is serious, but all too frequently it 
is made. No instructor should ever give students cause to doubt his 
integrity and fairness. 


PRESIDENT DENNIS COOKE 


Professor Dennis Cooke of the Department of School Administra- 
tion, resigned his position in Peabody College on July 15 to accept the 
Presidency of the teachers college at Greenville, North Carolina. The 
influence of his fifteen years of service at Peabody will endure. 








EDUCATION FOR LEADERSHIP 


JOHN OWEN GROSS 


Secretary, Educational Institutions (General) 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church 


This time is recognized as a crisis period for both our democracy 
and the Christan Church. The nation now emerging from a war of 
gigantic proportions faces difficult adjustments both here and abroad. 
Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette of Yale University, in the Nobel 
Lectures delivered at Harvard University, 1940, stated then that the 
Church faced the most crucial time it had known since the Moham- 
medan invasion of Europe. Surrounded as it is by pagan, secular, and 
humanistic forces, the Church is acutely aware that its continuation 
depends upon its creating an environment friendly to Christian cul- 
ture. The educational program, particularly as it points toward the 
development of leadership, needs to be set in the direction that will 
produce wise and dependable leaders. Historically, as Werner Richter 
notes, “the educational ideals of the West have always been charac- 
teristically in terms of a definite and exemplary type of person.” Now 
against this background, one will not be surprised to hear of an in- 
creased emphasis upon the making of the kind of citizens that are 
qualified to direct the destinies of our world. The crisis reveals the 
need for persons imbued with the ideals of Christian citizenship. To 
produce such persons has been the avowed hope inherent in our 
Christian culture. 

The Christian culture prevalent in this nation is the result of a two- 
fold program—education and religion; religion typified by the little 
white church and education by the little red schoolhouse. These two 
institutions worked together in the building of our Christian culture. 
Sometimes one acted as a check upon the other but at least in the 
first three-quarters of the nineteenth century they operated together 
without serious conflict to produce Christian citizens. 

The pioneers, in planning their educational program, acted upon an 
assumption such as Professor Ellwood succinctly expressed that 
“democracies cannot survive when the level of intelligence and the 
morality of the people are low. Democratic governments can rise only 


*Richter, William, Re-Educating Germany, p. 167. 
[22] 
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as high as their source which is the intelligence and character of their 
citizens.”* Matthew Simpson, an early president of Indiana Asbury 
University, now DePauw University, was convinced that his nation’s 
welfare depended upon the intellectual and moral development of its 
citizens. Simpson says to anyone who seeks to ascertain why our union 
had such a phenomenal development to “Go to the rock of Plymouth 
and look upon those venerable men. Their first care was to plant 
churches and schools and to promote intelligence and virtue.” In the 
educational act of 1647 that established a system of education in Massa- 
chusetts, Simpson saw the beginning of a movement which has been 
followed by fortunate consequences. “America is happy because she 
is enlightened and virtucus.”* 


I 


A study of the beginnings of this nation such as previously noticed 
by Simpson shows that the kind of civilization that pioneer Americans 
desired is reflected by their zeal for education, as education, they be- 
lieved, was the imperative for the producing of a constructive lead- 
ership. 

The faith that early American citizens had in the value of education 
has been fully vindicated. The pioneers assumed that the best protec- 
tion society has against antisocial influences is the integrity of its 
populace. Through emphasis upon spiritual values, they fixed the 
pattern for the establishment of a stable society. Their descendants, 
if they are to perpetuate the labors of their forebears, must not leave 
out of their planning the time-proven elements that cement society 
together. 

It is doubtful if modern educators have any clearer comprehension 
of the power and purpose of education than the pioneers of America’s 
great educational adventure. Many of the first schools founded, called 
universities, obviously were only elementary schools. The titles, how- 
ever, drew heavily upon the future and expressed the hopes and am- 
bitions of the founders. Matthew Simpson, in 1840, just twenty-four 
years after Indiana had been admitted to the Union, was installed as 
president of the newly established college, Indiana Asbury University, 
now DePauw University. In his inaugural address delivered before 
an assembly of pioneers, he asserted that both individual and national 
character depended upon the kind of education that the schools im- 
parted. Society desires to have its members talented, learned, ener- 
, getic, and useful and expects education to do this. Education con- 








"Ellwood, Charles A., Man’s Social Destiny, p. 134. 
*Simpson, Matthew, “Inaugural Address.” 
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tributes to social solidarity, Simpson concluded, by storing the minds 
of its youth with general knowledge, by developing in them the 
capacity for close and thorough investigation, by giving to them the 
ability to communicate information in a successful and interesting 
manner, and by creating in them a desire to ameliorate the condition 
of mankind. Any analysis made of this cogent summation of the un- 
derlying purpose of education will show that it was basically sound, 
far-reaching and prophetic. In 1945 a committee of Harvard professors 
proposed, in their “General Education in a Free Society,” a type of 
education that will teach people “to think effectively, to communicate 
thought, to make relevant judgments, to discriminate among values.” 


The Church early adopted a philosophy of education to aid prom- 
ising and ambitious youth to “become talented, learned, energetic, 
and useful.” At the inception of its educational efforts it insisted that 
educational work be set in an atmosphere friendly to Christian ideal- 
ism. As rapidly as new settlements were made on the frontier, colleges 
were established to supplement the endeavors of the churches. These 
early Church colleges aimed to prepare students “for public employ- 
ment both in Church and in state, and history will show that they 
trained “the reformers who in after years inaugurated the great moral 
reforms and religious movements which wrought revolutions in 
thought and custom and which have made possible the higher life 
here and in other lands.”* 

The founding fathers would have accepted without reservation 
Professor Ellwood’s declaration concerning modern man’s spiritual 
need. He said: “Man will never cease to need a positive, constructive. 
trustful attitude toward the universe and whole system of things. He 
must have confidence in his world if he is not to despair. He must be- 
lieve in the possibility and value of life if his energies are to be fully 
released. He must be able, in other words, to confront the issues of 
life and death with a supreme faith; but to do that he must project 
his social and personal values into the universal reality itself.’”® 

The records of Randolph-Macon College of Virginia, one of the early 
Christian colleges, reveal that when it was established, its expressed 
desire was “to throw about those youth committed to their care an 
atmosphere conducive to the growth of a Christian philosophy of life.” 
A Christian college in 1840 could not be frightened from its set course 
by the cries of sectarianism. Matthew Simpson, hearing of such charges 
being made met them with no uncertain words: 


“If by sectarianism is meant that any privilege shall be extended 


“Hardy, E. N., The Churches and Educated Men. 
*Ellwood, Charles A., Man‘s Social Destiny, p. 143. 
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to youth of one denomination above another or that the faculty shall 
endeavor to proselyte those placed under his instruction or dwell upon 
minor points controverted between the branches of the great Christian 
Family, then there is not and we hope there never will be sectarianism 
here. But if by sectarianism be meant that the professors are religious 
men and that they have settled views upon Christian character and 
duty then we hope to be sectarian.... Our own course is fully deter- 
mined. Education without morals is pernicious and to have morals 
without religious instruction is impossible. Taking then our stand upon 
the grand and broad platform of evangelical truth, passing by all minor 
and non-essential points, we shall ever strive to cultivate the moral 
as well as the mental faculties of those instructed to our care.’® 

Perhaps there are still some who would take exception to the 100- 
year-old educational maxim put forth by Simpson, namely, that the 
school has the power and obligation to choose in what youth may be 
educated. This, in spite of the fact that the Harvard report and other 
recent studies assume that the sort of education needed for dependable 
citizenship must promote some worthy attitude toward life, hence a 
guarded curriculum is imperative. The Harvard Committee’s educa- 
tional program, however, rests upon what Dr. Rachael King calls a - 
“classical humanistic philosophy” which asserts that “man’s dignity 
springs from his common humanity.” This is at variance with the 
Christian view, which “claims that man’s dignity springs from the faci 
that men are children of God, created in God’s image, and so valuable 
to God that He Himself was willing to go through death to assist 
them.”* Unfortunately for Christian education, church schools have 
not always kept before them the clear-cut Christian conceptions held 
by pioneer Christian educators. 


In fairness to the institutions, however, it should be said that the 
Church college in recent years has felt the decreased optimism of 
American Christians in missionary and educational enterprises and 
other phases of the wider ministry of the Church. In some parts of the 
Church there is not merely indifference to these responsibilities, but 
actual antipathy. Even aggressive support from Protestant clergymen 
who, as Dr. J. Paul Williams noted, set “in motion the forces which 
produced the greatest system of colleges and universities in the world” 
may no longer be assured. While many reasons for the decline in this 
interest may be advanced such as secularism and the development of 
tax-supported institutions, yet the chief one is the loss of idealism 
springing from the pioneer’s faith. 


“Simpson, Matthew, “Inaugural Address.” 
‘See Christian Century, January 23, 1946, p. 110. 
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One hundred years ago church leaders were unreservedly committed 
to the work of education. Then it would have been as appropriate to 
speak of the “college-related church” as much as the “church-related 
college.” Moral conviction about society’s need for a Christian culture 
prompted the pioneers, under circumstances more depressing than 
their descendants have ever known to support sacrificially one of the 
chief means for its promotion—Christian education. A field agent for 
a pioneer college in 1844 stated that he could raise $1.50 from every 
member on the poorest circuit in the state. “The circuit members,” he 
concludes, “are more willing to subscribe for the university than for 
paying their preachers or building parsonages.”* (In 1945 the annual 
per capita giving of Methodists for the maintenance of their educa- 
tional program was about ten cents.) Whenever the Church loses its 
interest in its colleges and only a nominal relationship exists between 
the two institutions, the common expression “Church-related college” 
Church. A Church college having only nominal historic connections 
with the Church sadly reflects a diminishing of the idealism pioneers 
comes to signify little more than that the college was founded by the 
regarded as essential for an on-going democracy. 

The present world crisis is revealing the need of a citizenship sat- 
urated with Christian idealism. To meet this the college, with the help 
of the Church, must pursue its work in the midst of a religious atmos- 
phere that is conducive to a philosophy of life that makes for right 
living and lofty idealism. The early American’s conviction that life’s 
lasting values are not material should be born anew in our educational 
aims. 

Recent exposures of death-making philosophies operating through 
the educational life of the nations are prompting thoughtful exponents 
of democratic government to ask for a re-examination of its educa- 
tional aims. Since the aim of a democracy is to produce a way of life 
where the worth and sanctity of personalities are respected, it is 
reasonable to conclude that such a government must draw its life and 
inspiration from a positive spiritual theology. 

A government “of the people, by the people, and for the people” 
requires a dependable spiritual foundation. A college youth who had 
been told, he said, “to maintain the critical attitude toward history, 
philosophy, biography, sociology, and economics” found that “in read- 
ing history that the people who moved this world were people ani- 
mated by a passion for something.” He saw “that you could not write 
of faith as one of the prime molders of history and that when there 
wasn’t any faith, pure gangsterism and piracy broke loose.” Convic- 


*Crooks, Life of Simpson, p. 157. 
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tions, he concluded, about some fixed things were the only assurance 
that his generation could mean anything to this world and “not just 
be dots and specks” pushed around by forces beyond their control. 
Positive faith rather than “healthy skepticism” inspired the move- 
ment that led to the founding of denominational colleges. The Chris- 
tian Church which had identified its future with the democratic way, 
sought through its colleges to furnish a leadership that was sympa- 
thetic to religious and moral ideals. Without the special emphasis 
placed by the Church and its institutions upon the spiritual doubt, it is 
unlikely that our democracy would have lived. There is now an in- 
sistent need for the Church-related college to pursue its time-honored 
spiritual mission. If the Church concludes that it no longer has an 
educational responsibility, and if the state continues to remain quiet 
on all religious matters, leaders will be produced without the point of 
view essential to a democracy. Such a result will make the Church, as 
the late President W. O. Thompson of Ohio State University once 


said, “not only a traitor to its own interest, but also recreant to its duty 
to the state.” 


II 


Furthermore, an important and beneficial by-product to education 


results from the belief that a democracy such as ours needs institu- 
tions such as the Church operates in the program of education. This 
not only assures that one of the essential main-springs of our culture 
will be cultivated, but that there will be a dual system of higher edu- 
cation in the nation. Whenever either the state or the Church secures a 
monopoly on education, the institutional function tends to take prece- 
dence over the personal one. Evidence of the prostitution of freedom 
when education becomes subservient to institutional ends are suffi- 
ciently well known not to require further mention here. The inde- 
pendent Church college, in a day when the “state is becoming more 
and more important, and the individual less and less, stands as the 
nation’s strongest citadel of freedom.” 

In an address before representatives of the Methodist Church as- 
sembled at Durham, North Carolina, in February, 1945, Dr. Holland 
Holton, Professor of Education at Duke University, registered his con- 
victions concerning the necessity of a dual system of education in the 
United States, and the constructive service the Church renders to its 
nation by keeping its own institutions strong. 

“The logic of events, however, convinces us that for certain reasons 
we need stronger and better Church colleges than ever before. In the 
first place, the upsurge of totalitarianism in the world has demon- 
strated how feeble state-supported universities are and how powerless 
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even the essential state itself is against the stifling of all discussion 
and clarification of thought in the face of popular mass movements. 
All pride as to the objectivity of science in Germany has been stifled 
to teach propaganda of race and nationalism. Whoever is master of the 
State is master of tax-supported colleges and universities. Just as the 
privately endowed universities of America have steadily set the pat- 
tern of pure research and the tax-supported institutions have been 
glad to follow after they obtained research funds—largely because of 
the example of the endowed institutions—so the church-supported 
colleges and universities have an independence in the investigation of 
political, economic, and social problems that means much for estab- 
lishing a pattern the state institutions can follow. A popular dema- 
gogue may throttle the colleges of his state whose funds he can 
threaten, but the influence of the independent colleges—expressed for 
instance in the activities of such organizations as the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Association of 
American Universities—breaks his hold and protects the state institu- 
tions themselves against political tyranny. In other words, we very 
much need the Church colleges for the sake of better tax-supported 
colleges, both from the standpoint of emulation and of co-operation.” 


Ill 


One of the discoveries of this age that has come to light is the threat 
faced by a free society of the loss of a sense of its common heritage. In 
the volume, “General Education in a Free Society,” by a committee of 
Harvard University men, is this warning: “We are faced with a di- 
versity of education, which, if it has any virtues, nevertheless works 
against the good of society by helping to destroy the common ground 
of training and outlook on which any society depends.” In his intro- 
duction to this report, President Conant writes: “The heart of the 
problem of a general education is the continuance of the liberal and 
humane tradition. Neither the mere acquisition of information nor the 
development of special skills and talents can give the broad basis of 
understanding which is essential if our civilization is to be preserved. 
No one wishes to disparage the importance of being well informed. But 
even a good grounding in mathematics and biological sciences, com- 
bined with the ability to read and write several foreign languages, 
does not provide a sufficient educational background for the citizens 
of a free nation. For such a program lacks contact with both man’s 
emotional experience as an individual and his practical experience as 
a gregarious animal. It includes little of what was once known as ‘the 
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wisdom of the ages’ and might nowadays be described as ‘our culture 
pattern.’ It includes no history, no art, no literature, no philosophy.” 


Here President Conant is protesting against the loss from the cur- 
riculum of the basic liberal art subjects. In a study made by a com- 
mittee from Randolph-Macon College is an excellent statement that 
shows the circumstances under which these subjects, along with the 
liberal aims associated with them, were lost. It reads: 


“A large proportion of early colleges in the United States were 
founded under the auspices of religious denominations whose interest 
in education was partly to train ministers, and partly to perpetuate, 
among ministry and laymen, this ‘wisdom of the ages’ of which Presi- 
dent Conant speaks. There were at least two great values that grew 
out of this church-college relationship. The first was that the college 
had a ‘unifying purpose and idea—it was to train the Christian citizen.’ 
The second was that it made the student conscious of the culture of the 
past. With the country’s rapid growth and increase in population, with 
the extension of suffrage and the demand for education, with the at- 
tempt to meet the needs of many and varied aptitudes, with the in- 
creasing secularization of education and the separation of Church and 
State, and with the materialistic outlook resulting from industrialism, 
there was a loss of this unifying purpose, a great multiplication of so- 
called ‘practical’ courses, and an accompanying decline in the number 
of cultural or liberal art courses. Along with this expansion of enroll- 
ment and multiplication of courses there went the increasingly popular 
and supposedly democratic view that the student should be allowed 
freely to select the courses he would present for his graduation credit 
without regard to whether or not he actually selected a balanced ration 
of cultural and specialist courses. As a result of this combination of 
circumstances there has arisen an over-balance in the direction of 
specialism. Uncontrolled freedom of choice of subjects has led to spec- 
ialism. Specialism, in turn, has led to a loss of sense of our common 
heritage and to a lack of a unifying principle.” 

In modern Germany where the universities woefully failed its con- 
stituents, Dr. Paul R. Neureiter writes that higher education was de- 
voted largely to the training of specialists in various subject matter, 
fields and professions. “No pretense is made of giving a liberal educa- 
tion. The Nazis were quite delighted to confirm the universities in their 
tasks of training specialists. For the mind of a specialist is fairly easy 
to mislead out of his specialty. German university students, though 
highly trained in their specific fields, were willing to accept the Alpine 
Hitler, the swarthy and runty Goebbels, the obese and wobbling 
Goering, as incarnation of Nordic manhood. The peculiar ease with 
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which intelligent Germans subserve their thinking to orders from 
above may very well stem from excessive adulation accorded to the 
specialist for what the highly respected universities haye always pro- 
duced were specialists and experts.”® 

It is important to remember that any educational program that does 
not include basic foundation culture, as Professor Flewelling warns, 
“is baneful to society.” Without it society develops that feeling “of free 
and easy living” and a belief “that the rewards of life can come by 
bluff and trickery; that the whole basis of success is shifted in the 
minds of the common people to the money basis. There being no disci- 
pline in such education we acquire a growing body of citizens who are 
taught to resent discipline in society even as they were able success- 
fully to avoid it in the school. They believe in success without work, 
government protection and support without obligation, and individual 
desires without social restraint.’? 


In our democracy today citizens increasingly tend toward connecting 
life’s desirable aims with physical comfort. The educational program 
must give it; government must guarantee it. This demand stands as a 
serious threat to the future of democratic government. There is an un- 
questioned increase in the feeling that security and comfort are syno- 
nyms; and that if the present government fails to produce this desid- 
eratum, some other form should be tried. To counteract this, a program 
of education that is more than utilitarian in purpose is needed for 
training citizenship in a democracy. 

The traditional American philosophy of education affirms the belief 
that the development of the intellect of the citizen is the special con- 
cern of education. This premise must be restored to our campuses. 
Since democracy is one form of government that postulates its’ future 
upon the principle that people think, colleges must produce thinkers. 
In the lands under the dictators the liberal traditions of yesterday were 
swept away. “Fascism is war on intellectualism,” says Giovanni Gen- 
tile, the leading philosopher of Mussolini’s corporate Italy. Hitler, 
through fanatical intolerance lead a great nation to abandon reason 
and follow his passionate leadership. Bestial practices, resulting from 
Europe’s repudiation of intellect came near to wrecking civilization. 
If the liberal colleges founded by pioneers serve well the American 
democracy, they must give primary attention to the intellectual life. 
Their purpose is not merely to prepare youth to earn a living, but to 
help them have a full-orbed life. 

The dangers that a nation faces when its citizens are not trained to 


"Journal of Higher Education, April, 1946, p. 178. 
‘Flewelling, Ralph, Survival of Western Culture, p. 124. 
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think clearly and critically were described by Professor Mortimer 
Adler of the University of Chicago at the meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators at Cleveland, Ohio, in February, 
1939: “When men can be pushed about by propaganda, they are as 
servile as when they are coerced by brute force. When men are unable 
to exercise free judgment they cannot be leaders in public life, nor can 
they even be followers in the democratic sense of independent subjects. 
Under the truth that all men are created equal is the basic qualification 
that men differ in their powers. Even in a democracy there must be 
both leaders and followers and democracy cannot endure unless men 
of both sorts play their different roles freely through trained intelli- 
gence. Education which perfects man’s rationality is indispensable to 
democratic life, and inimical to all forms of tyranny and slavery.” 

“The education which best does this,” he continues, “is that kind 
that gives a student command of the basic skills.” He says, “Human 
beings learn to think clearly and critically by learning to read and 
listen critically. Only after such basic disciplines have been accom- 
plished is there room or time for anything else. Because other things 
of much less importance have been given first place in contemporary 
education, our students simply cannot read, write, or speak well, even 
after college, and it goes without saying that they cannot think well. 
Unless we insist upon an education which rightly educates we cannot 
produce a generation able to meet the arduous demands of democratic 
citizenship. The founding fathers of this republic were liberally edu- 
cated as no school child is today. The men who wrote and ratified the 
Constitution knew how to read and write. While we have properly 
undertaken to make education more widespread than it was in the 
eighteenth century, education need not become less liberal as it be- 
comes more universal. At every level and for all elements in the popu- 
lation the same kind of education—for freedom through discipline— 
which enabled democracy to take root in this country must be regained 
if its flowering is to be protected today from the winds of violence 
abroad in the world.” 


In recent years the true meaning of freedom with its attendant 
values tends to become vague. Even among so-called liberals the tra- 
dition of 1776 becomes surprisingly fragile. This change was noted by 
a student of democratic institutions, Werner Richter, who observed 
that the attitude of people toward political liberties has fluctuated 
downward. In America and especially in the Middle West, the section 
often called the “most democratic part of democratic America,” the 
high praise of freedom that public opinion, the press, and the books of 
educators take for granted is far from unanimous.” Richter’s explana- 
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tion for this loss of concern for freedom is that liberty is closely asso- 
ciated with the liberal ideal since democracy springs from “an intel- 
lectual and literary idea.” He writes: “Freedom of speech and freedom 
of thought were naturally more congenial to intellectuals than to busi- 
ness men, workers, or the illiterate The nineteenth century was 
dominated by values of an increasingly powerful middle class for 
which intellectual independence and freedom propagated in literature 
and debate were the arteries of existence. This has completely changed 
in an era which belongs to the masses. It is important to have no illu- 
sions about the fact that among the freedoms now proclaimed, those 
pertaining to speech, the press, and religion will not be nearly so sig- 
nificant among the masses as the freedom from want.’ 

The connection between the liberal tradition in education and the 
American concepts of freedom cannot be overlooked without disastrous 
results. Educational systems that multiply our Esaus and their inherent 
secularistic outlook and their readiness to sell their birthrights for 
pottage will destroy the people and nation they seek to serve. 

The pioneer had much to say about education as a severe mental 
discipline. A person who had received this sort of training was ex- 
pected to be able to detect pretenses, be ready to engage in arduous 
investigation, and be capable of arriving at sound judgments. The road 
that led to this type of mind was paved with studies that required 
strong and continued mental effort. The reaction to this form of edu- 
cation has been powerful enough to set up another extreme view—one 
that makes education a painless, unconscious effort. Professor Fle- 
welling calls this the nature theory of education and holds that it 
began as a protest against “methods which left no initiative to the 
child either as to what he should learn or how.... nature was the 
kindly mother who would do her own work perfectly if left alone. The 
mental life of the-child should take its own directions like the growth 
of the tree assimilating the sustenance which it naturally acquired.”!” 

His critique of the theory concludes: “Making education natural has 
been confused with making it easy. Much of educational effort has 
gone to waste by presuming that the child could acquire an education 
unconsciously or without knowing it.... There is such a thing as in- 
tellectual integrity and very few cultures can be realized without 
effort. Any education which overlooks the value of mental discipline 
is sure to fail.”"* 


Liberal education in some circles has come to be regarded as im- 


11Richter, William, Re-Educating Germany, p 175. 
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*Flewelling, Ralph, Survival of Western Culture, p. 122. 
*Flewelling, Ralph, Survival of Western Culture, p. 122. 
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practical since the baccalaureate degree in liberal arts does not give 
one either a trade or a profession. Fortunately for both liberal educa- 
tion and our democracy its true value is being rediscovered. The sig- 
nificance of freedom will doubtless recover some of its lost radiance 
now that there is a wider understanding of what its loss would mean. 
Students who avoid early specialization and cultivate the powers that 
produce a full-orbed life will help to strengthen the supports of free- 
dom. 

If the sort of citizenship needed for our republic is produced, there 
must be a reaffirmation of the pioneers’ early educational conviction, 
namely, that the most important tool with which to do the world’s 
work is a mind trained to think straight and clearly. During the 170 
years of this nation’s existence, machinery has replaced many workers. 
Manual skills that were once needed are worthless now, and yet the 
value of a trained, alert mind remains unchanged. The hope for solving 
the world’s problems rests with men who have had their intellectual 
and moral life developed. Likewise, this nation’s surest method for 
helping its constituents to meet life’s experiences will spring from a 
program of education that develops the intellect. 


IV 


The pioneer educator carried over into his work a sincere desire to 
perpetuate life’s lasting values. This was typified in the ambitious aim 
of Indiana pioneers in their educational effort at Greencastle. The pur- 
pose of their enterprise was voiced by the eloquent young president, 
Matthew Simpson, against a background of rustic simplicity: “When 
a celebrated Greek artist was asked why he spent so much time and 
labor in finishing the productions of his pencil, his simple and laconic 
reply was, ‘I paint for eternity.’ And were we to inquire why this noble 
edifice had been erected—and why on this first literary anniversary 
within its halls, there is such a congregation of the talents and beauty 
of our enterprising, though youthful, state—and why such a deep 
interest is felt in the exercises of the day, doubtless the friends of the 
institution would respond, ‘We paint for eternity.’ ”’"* 

But the sense of responsibility “to paint for eternity” has lessened 
with the dwindling of the humane tradition in education. Now, why 
do we educate? Hugh Tigner who keenly feels the loss of the pioneer’s 
standards of values thinks that “nothing could be more treasonous than 
the irresponsible attitude taken by the modern scientist who has said 
in effect: ‘We give you knowledge and power; use it to produce good 


“Simpson, Matthew, “Inaugural Address.” 
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things for the human race and so to glorify God or use it to poison 
the human heart to blow the bodies of little children with something 


that resembles a jumble of old rags and cat meat. We cannot afford to 
care. We are scientists.’ ” 


Perhaps General MacArthur, who had stood by what remained of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, may have recalled Professor G. G. Coulton’s 
remark about that “fatal exaggeration which enthroned theology not 
merely as mother but as queen of all the sciences.” Maybe he felt as 
he observed the ruins of these cities with Hugh Tigner that it did not 
appear that “the jealously guarded freedom and independence of mod- 
ern science or god-like ‘objectivity’ of the scientists have rendered a 
howling big service to the life-purpose.”® 

President Ernest C. Colwell, of the University of Chicago, called the 
educator’s disinterested neutrality the anti-Christ of modern education. 
It is the loss from the modern consciousness that life has a meaning 
that aids and abets our predicament. Dr. O. C. Carmichael (Carnegie 
connection), while appreciatively noting that the scientific method had 
constructively assisted civilization in its material progress, doubted if 
it had developed the ideals by which civilization lives. Concerning the 
modern approach to life’s values, he said, “Reserving judgment until 
all the facts are in, therefore, refusing to make a commitment, and 
remaining a spectator, aloof from the problems that must be solved, 
do not become those who have had special advantages. By adopting the 
agnostic attitude towards all values, lest we be accused of propagan- 
dizing, we have often failed to develop the sense of values that is 
needed in a time of change and uncertainty.”’® 

Sir Richard Livingston, an ardent proponent of the sort of education 
“which will give students perpetual experience of permanent stand- 
ards and deathless values,” voiced misgivings about higher education 
having released the spiritual forces necessary for modern man’s exist- 
ence. His apprehension is reflected in this statement: ~ 

“The modern university has not shown any direct influence on the 
spiritual and moral life of the world; no influence comparable to that 
of the University of Paris in the 13th and 14th centuries, of the English 
universities in preparing the English Reformation, or of others in the 
early 19th century. They have not helped the democracies to create any 
countervailing philosophy to the teaching of Nazism. They have given 
the world the guidance it needed in science, economics, and sociology, 
but not in the knowledge of good and evil. Hence they have failed to 
help civilization where it most needs help.” 


**Tigner, Hugh, Our Prodigal Son Culture, p. 22. 
*°Tennessee Annals. 
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In his Education for a World Adrift Sir Richard Livingston noted 
that in the 19th century there was a semblance of a “philosophy of life 
which might be called Christian.” “The child of today is born into a 
world whose traditions and standards are weakened, a world with in- 
herited good habits, but no ruling philosophy of life. Through the last 
and still more the present century, the solid and impressive mansion 
which has been slowly built up through centuries of Christian belief, 
was steadily bombed.” This generation has been “better trained for 
destroying an old world than for building a new one.” “We are living 
on character formed in the past by beliefs which are now shaken or 
destroyed.” “Those who reject Christian beliefs, cannot count on keep- 
ing Christian morals.” 

Just prior to World War II there was a feeling that many of the uni- 
versities and colleges of this nation had become quite soulless and 
mechanically academic. They were not developing, the criticism went, 
rounded lives or giving the spiritual things their proper balance. On 
the other hand education tended to break down belief in positive 
values, weaken faith, and create intellectual and psychological con- 
fusion. A college graduate in an interview with Dorothy Thompson, 
writer of syndicated columns for many newspapers, told of his college 
experience. “When I went to college I was full of enthusiasm, particu- 
larly interested in history and philosophy. I wanted to find out what 
made the wheels go round in the world. I wanted to prepare myself to 
do something—not just make money—not just be a success but achieve 
something for myself, for my country, for my times. I wanted to love 
something—something bigger than I am—I wanted to be a part of 
something. But by my junior year I had become convinced that there 
wasn’t anything that could be believed. Everything was relative and 
I was swimming about in space.” 

It is impossible to construct a wall high enough about the campuses 
of American colleges to keep out cynicism or skepticism when it sweeps 
over a people. But the ground is made especially fertile for them where 
the schools neglect to give their youth proper understanding of our 
honored educational traditions. 

The Randolph-Macon Committee that inquired into the educational 
program of that institution declared that “We, in common with the 
rest, are under obligation, both to our constituency and to the times in 
which we live, to re-examine our educational aims. We shall have to 
remember that two world wars have demonstrated the awful destruc- 
tiveness of the agencies that science has placed at our disposal, and 
that whether these are used for constructive or destructive purposes 
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will depend upon the decisions of men; and that men’s decisions will 
be determined not by man’s skills but by their sense of relative values.” 


This committee shows the urgency of the need for the re-examina- 
tion by higher education of its educational aims to discover if there is 
an emphasis upon life’s values by lifting up a portion of the recent 
joint statement by the President of the United States and the prime 
minister of the United Kingdom and Canada. 


“'..The application of recent scientific discoveries to the methods 
and practice of war has placed at the disposal of mankind means of 
destruction hitherto unknown, against which there can be no adequate 
military defense, and in the employment of which no single nation ean 
in fact have a monopoly.... The responsibility for devising means to 
insure that the new discoveries shall be used for the benefit of man- 
kind, instead of as a means of destruction, rests not on our nations 
alone, but upon the whole civilized world.... Faced with the terrible 
realities of the application of science to destruction, every nation will 
realize more urgently than before the overwhelming need to maintain 
the rule of law among nations and to banish the scourge of war from 
the earth.” 

“To maintain the rule of law among nations and to banish war” calls 
for something more powerful than physical energy. Our plight, con- 
cludes the Randolph-Macon Committee, is due “in no small measure at 
least, because we have been omitting from education too much of that 
part of the curriculum which passed on to succeeding generations of 
students that humane tradition which is the essence of the liberal arts, 
and we have substituted, either by our offerings or as a result of the 
student’s elections, too many specialisms and fragmentary courses and 
too much superficiality that fell far short of a genuine transmission of 
the wisdom of the ages.” 


In the educating of persons for citizenship in this new era, an educa- 
tional emphasis upon “a Christian world view, a Christian way of life, 
a Christian commitment to a Christian leader” stands as an imperative. 

The Church and its institutions are needed more than ever before to 
establish firmly the Christian view of life, to keep religion in the stream 
of the nation’s consciousness, to cultivate Christian attitudes, an aware- 
ness of proper values, and an understanding of social obligations. “If 
the post-war world is to be safe,” Bishop Fred P. Corson incisively ob- 
serves, “its inhabitants must either know more about God or less about 
chemistry.” He warns that “God cannot be made either real or con- 
trolling to people whose education has been based upon a secular, 
mechanistic, and material point of view.” The culture-making plans of 
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the Christian Church will not be realized if it depends for its trained 
leadership upon institutions that treat religion as a marginal, depart- 
mental subject and not the focal point for their existence. 

It is to be hoped that all of the foregoing contention for a new under- 
girding of the values associated with our national well-being does not 
give the impression that we are calling for a return to the nonscientific 
curriculum of the early nineteenth century. In this day of scientific 
progress that would be as futile as sweeping out the tide. Modern man 
cannot be expected to divorce himself from the new fields of knowl- 
edge and return to subjects that possess no living interest to students. 
Education, however, cannot escape the responsibility of helping youth 
to have that realization of values that is essential for wise and certain 
leadership. 

Liberal education, it must be noted, consists of something more than 
a course of studies. At its best it aims to integrate the separate 
branches of education with the purpose of education as a whole “so 
as to give meaning and importance to the life of the spirit and thus 
prepare the way for a point of view toward life according to which 
self-awareness and self-control are the highest goods.”!? The liberal 
mood when it penetrates education produces what Wendell Willkie 
described as the “humanistic temper.” This may be distilled into the 
atmosphere of a classroom or laboratory. It cannot be-done in an im- 
personal atmosphere, such as President Kenneth Brown, of Denison 
University, mentions, where there are “long hours of classroom teach- 
ing in which the religious faith of the instructor in no way shines 
through.” Let the Randolph-Macon Committee speak again through a 
choice statement from its report in which the necessity of scientific 
studies as a part of modern man’s training is justified. 

“Finally, a course is not a given body of content taken from a field 
of knowledge and injected more or less successfully into a student’s 
consciousness. A course is a person, called a teacher, dealing with 
persons, called students, chiefly through the use of material taken from 
a field of knowledge, but also through the use of whatever has gone 
into what we call the teacher’s personality. Many a teacher of science 
has been the rich inheritor of humane tradition. Because he is the man 
he is, whatever the courses he offers, all of his students find reflected 
in him the humanistic, the liberal ideal. A liberal arts college may be 
expected to seek such teachers for its staff, and when it finds them it 
has brought the science courses within the liberal arts.” 

The college of today does not face a choice between intellectual de- 
velopment and the education of the whole man. It is not a question of 
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either ...or, but of both together. The pioneer’s college departed from 
the European pattern when it set for its aim the development of the 
highest gifts of both body and mind. Its true glory, Dr. Noah Porter 
said one hundred years ago, is in the “manhood it forms and the char- 
acter it produces.” These are the results of a combination of influences 
that strive to make a student a significant person by assisting him to 
be socially well poised, ethically cultivated, emotionally mature, and 
intellectually alert. Such work is done best in an atmosphere that 
urges the creation of attitudes, the acceptance of principles, and the 
formation of habits that lift the entire life to the highest level of living. 


V 


Another quality regarded as an essential for the pioneer college was 
described by Matthew Simpson in one of his highly polished phrases: 
“A college should develop a disposition for the amelioration of the 
condition of mankind.” This principle made the pioneer’s college a 
serious, purposeful institution. It instilled into the institution the spirit 
of service, and it gave youth a powerful emotional dynamic. No one 
could spend four years in a pioneer college without being challenged 
by some high task that called for various expressions of self-sacrifices. 
What Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brookings Institution, 
at the inauguration of Dr. W. W. Whitehouse as president of Albion 
College, said of Albion College of the early 1900’s was characteristic 
of most church-related colleges: “Albion College has always been im- 
bued with the spirit of public service. In my day it seemed a part of 
the very air we breathed. Many were being educated for the Christian 
ministry both at home and in foreign fields. The great majority were 
preparing for the professions, especially teaching. But whatever the 
vocation we felt a deep responsibility for service to society.” 

The college of today finds itself possessed of good equipment, excel- 
lent faculties, and the largest enrollment of students in the nation’s 
history. It needs in addition some great cause to increase its effective- 
ness to which it may challenge its students to give their lives. 

To help youth to “develop a disposition for the amelioration of man- 
kind” a great emotional dynamic is essential. The power that gives 
drive to the ship is not the rudder. The college like a ship is dependent 
upon a propelling force. Idealistic movements swept across our nation 
and stirred youth in pioneer colleges to “conquer illiteracy,” “to evan- 
gelize the world in this generation,” “to make a great republic.” These 
were prompted by high emphases on Christian service. Zeal for evan- 
gelizing the world deeply penetrated college life, and from college 










campuses went hundreds of missionaries to build up in the Orient. 
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what Wendell Willkie called the “reservoir of good will.” Dr. John R. 
Mott was the leader of the Young Men’s Christian Association during 
the days it was highly effective in fostering the religious life of stu- 
dents. A professor at Yale wrote Mott, after one of his great meetings 
there, that he could not help thinking, “what a lot it will mean for the 
Church of Christ to have 500 men graduate from Yale this year who 
not only have heard but who know by experience that a religious 
awakening among educated men is not only possible, but more than 
that, necessary.” 

World War I marks a distinct change in the idealistic attitudes 
found in campus life. “Things” become more an object of interest than 
“ideals.” Success meant financial gain and good positions. It also 
marked the transition that came to the religious work of the colleges 
from the period of intense religious fervor with high emphasis on 
introspective and individual religion to the one on practical righteous- 
ness and social concern. Students like the churches grew “less and less 
interested in individuals and more and more concerned with the ad- 
vancement of causes.” The causes that elicited interest and discussion 
were world peace, racial discrimination, social and economic justice. 
These themes also have had priorities on the programs of the youth 
and student meetings during the past twenty years. The reaction 
against the one-sided emphasis on 19th century personal religion has 
been deep. The Church, it is contended, “must deal with society as a 
whole, with basic causes for sinful living.” 

Now it appears that World War II will mark another significant 
transition in student life. Perhaps accentuated by the war, the interest 
of students in religion has moved away from impersonal issues, such 
as providing economic security, etc., to problems connected with the 
worth and destiny of individual persons. To this student generation 
the emptiness of “things” ever grows more apparent. They are more 
serious and possess a sincere desire for religious reality. There is now 
a search for moral values, an understanding of what is right or wrong. 
A perceptible reaction can be detected toward neutral objectivity and 
the desire for certainties increases. Life is serious and to cope with it, 
one must have something more than is offered by either humanism or 
liberalism. 

Educational institutions since World War II report a rising interest 
among students in their religious life. The administrators likewise are 
more deeply concerned about the practices that promote personal 
spiritual growth and in many schools small chapels for private, silent 
worship have been set up to aid in this. A sympathetic approach is 
sensed toward traditional Christianity. There is now less antipathy 
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manifested, on the part of both teachers and students, to indoctrination. 
School executives are keenly aware of the need of teachers who, in 
addition to their academic qualifications, have an abiding interest in 
spiritual values. On the whole this awareness of the importance of the 
spiritual promises to increase the effectiveness of the educational! in- 
stitutions in helping to furnish the nation and world capable, service- 
able leaders. 

But as sanguine as one may desire to be about present developments, 
it is doubtful if this new interest by the students in the spiritual will 
be readily reciprocated by society. Many of the same destructive secu- 
laristic forces active at the end of World War I now loom upon the 
horizon. The current concern in material well-being, with the con- 
comitant depreciation of spiritual values, is deeply entrenched in our 
life. Educational interests both in Europe and the Orient will encourage 
further development of the physical sciences to aid in restoring ma- 
terial losses. In America, economic well-being promises to be so im- 
portant in our national life that only powerful religious influences 
will be able to keep the nation in line with its traditional spiritual 
idealism and prevent it from temporizing with its world obligations, 
or from altering its professed war aims for easy expediences. 

If Christian educational institutions are to continue in the direction 


that they have now started, they must have the support of a revitalized 
Christian Church which possesses the positive courage of its convic- 
tions. It cannot be too strongly stated that widespread awakening of the 
spirit of true Christianity is needed to sustain the Church’s educational 
institutions in their service. Such a spiritual awakening will make 
youth altruistic and sacrificial and prepare them to lead in the solving 
of the complex problems of a war-torn world. 





ENGLISH MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


ED DUNCAN 
Vanderbilt University 


English Manual for Teachers by and for the High School Teachers of Ten- 
nessee. Issued by the State Department of Education. Nashville. 1946. 313 pp. 


The Tennessee State Department of Education has published a new 
syllabus for the four years of high-school English. The document is a 
remarkable one in that from its inception to the final product it has 
been the project of the teachers themselves. Its title tells the story: 
English Manual for Teachers, by and for the High School Teachers of 
Tennessee. It is an important step in the program for improvement of 
instruction in English which was instituted at a meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Council of Teachers of English in April, 1942. Distressed by the 
low ranking of graduates of Tennessee high schools on nationally- 
scaled tests of English usage, the teachers determined to do what 
they could about the situation. Means were effected to enable princi- 
pals and teachers to receive, annually, a report of the standing, on 
English placement tests, of their graduates who entered colleges 
within the state. These reports have themselves served as a spur to im- 
provement in methods of instruction and to increased effort. They 
have served, as well, to discover the schools in the state where the 
most effective teaching of English is being done. A healthy spirit of 
rivalry has developed which has strengthened rather than diminished 
the co-operative spirit in which the whole undertaking is being 
carried on. 


Two years ago the teachers, through their Council, determined upon 
the preparation of a syllabus which would incorporate the most ef- 
fective techniques and the best practices of individual teachers 
throughout the state and make them generally accessible to all. To this 
project the Department of Education lent its encouragement and 
support. The published Manual is the result. It brings together in an 
eminently usable form successful teaching devices of more than fifty 
high-school English teachers of Tennessee. The actual work of com- 
pilation was done by a committee under the chairmanship of Profes- 
sor John C. Hodges, University of Tennessee, secretary of the Coun- 
cil. The members were: Miss Bonnie Gilbert, Chattanooga High School; 
Miss Grace Mauzy, Central, Memphis; Miss Dorothy Seay, Somerville; 
Mrs. Susan Souby, Ward-Belmont, Nashville; Miss Una Harris, Science 
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Hill, Johnson City; Mr. Henry B. Evans, Memphis State College; and 
Mr. Felix Woodward, Austin Peay State College. 


Despite the necessarily heterogeneous nature of its contributory 
materials, the Manual is a well-organized and consistent whole. Each 
of its four chapters presents a suggested daily schedule for the work 
of one year followed by a section discussing the “elements” which en- 
ter into the program of that year. The rigidity of this arrangement is 
alleviated by a system of indexing and cross reference which allows 
a user of the Manual to bring all of its resources quickly to bear on 
any specific topic. Hence, a teacher may follow the suggested schedules 
closely or may make what use he pleases of the lesson plans offered 
in building a course which will fit more adequately a particular situa- 
tion. Many of the lesson plans and projects are, of course, applicable 
to materials other than those with which they are illustrated. Their 
value lies in their suggestiveness—the interesting and effective ways 
of handling subject matter which they demonstrate and specifically 
apply. 

A review of the Manual might concern itself with a comparison be- 
tween the educational principles which underlie its formulation and 
those advocated in the two most widely-discussed current books on the 
general problem of American education, the Harvard and N.E.A. 
reports. The Harvard report, General Education in a Free Society, 
essentially upholds the cultural-traditional content of secondary edu- 
cation. It advocates a large percentage of required subjects which will 
assist students to become aware of their cultural heritage. The other, 
Education for ALL American Youth, is primarily concerned with the 
student’s orientation in his twentieth century environment. It would 
begin education with the child’s immediate interests, going from the 
“here and now” to the “there and then.” Much provision is made for 
electives, and in the ideal plan described in the report subject or- 
ganization of the curriculum has largely given way to area organiza- 
tion. The “Common Learnings” area absorbs activities and materials 
of the conventional English program along with economics, family 
living, citizenship, etc. 

The Manual effects somewhat of a compromise between these two 
positions. Structurally it leans more toward the Harvard report, since 
it is designed to fit into the conventional subject-matter program of 
the present Tennessee high-school curricular organization. It agrees 
with both reports in the belief that there should be no difference as 
far as English offerings are concerned between programs for college 
preparatory and terminal students. Its statement of the two major 
aims of English instruction is in essential agreement with both re- 
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ports: “Mastery of the language to make it an effective tool in getting 
information from the printed page (reading) and in imparting in- 
formation (speaking and writing); the study of literature to enrich 
life and ennoble wisdom.” In the literature sections of the Manual 
there is a nice balance between the two points of view. The “free 
reading” programs of the four years will encourage students to find 
their immediate- levels of interest and extend them. The more formal 
literature study of the ninth and tenth grades allows for the selection 
of materials of immediate interest while it provides, as well, for an 
acquaintanceship with some of the recognized classics of our literary 
heritage. In the upper high-school grades the latter emphasis takes 
the form of a chronological examination of the fields of English and 
American literature. 


In the parts of the curriculum dealing with the means of communi- 
cation, the spirit, at least, of the N.E.A. report is constantly pro- 
mulgated—student themes and oral exercises take their rise in a 
variety of ways from the interests of the students. From another point 
of view, the suggested conduct of written work would seem to be in 
line with the N.E.A. report while it is designed to achieve the aims 
held valid in both reports. For the emphasis in the Manual is con- 
stantly on the student’s correction of his own written work. He learns 


the techniques of writing by practicing them and improves his habits 
of writing by correcting, under the teacher’s sympathetic supervision, 
the mistakes he has made. As a measure of his progress, he keeps a 
file of his exercises. He keeps lists of words he has misspelled or 
mispronounced and of new words he has discovered. This part of the 
program the authors of the Manual have rendered effectively indi- 
vidualized. 


The makers of the Manual realize, however, that there is another 
side to this business of learning to write. No part of the English 
curriculum must be oftener repeated, if mastery is to become a habit, 
than that dealing with the usages of decent written expression, which 
are in turn dependent on a functional apprehension of the grammati- 
cal elements of the sentence. A few fortunate people seem to achieve 
this functional awareness with no apparent effort. But the Manual 
recognizes that for the average student practice and continued 
analysis are necessary. Opportunities for both practice and analysis 
are provided in a number of ways. For the ninth and tenth grades a 
daily dictation exercise is suggested—ten minutes at the beginning 
of each class hour devoted to the pupils’ taking a short passage of 
good prose from dictation, exchanging and correcting papers, and the 
teacher’s directing attention to the rules of expression illustrated. The 
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exercises provide a careful build-up from easier to more difficult 
concepts. The same type of exercise is recommended for frequent use 
in the upper high-school grades. Again, the grammatical concepts may 
be approached directly in periods given over to such work, analysis 
always starting with the basic subject-predicate relationship and ex- 
tending to others. A most illuminating lesson plan for a grammar- 
review hour on the twelfth grade level is given, the whole taking 
its rise from the sentence, “The boy hit the ball.” The use of dia- 
gramming is advocated, but diagramming as a means, not an end in 
itself. The rule in action rather than the rule for itself—this is the 
point of view maintained throughout the Manual. 

The Manual is by no means a product of the so-called progressive 
theory of education. It does not envisage or make provision for a stu- 
dent-directed program; it does not stress to any great extent the point 
of student creative expression. Some educational theorists will doubt- 
less find it a bit on the stodgy side—its materials the traditional ones, 
its methods and techniques in many cases variations of and im- 
provements on the old stand-bys. In this conservatism I, for one, can 
see little cause for alarm. The fifty teachers who herewith present 
their most successful teaching devices do so with a becoming modesty 
but with an assurance that creates confidence. The teacher, after all, 
one concludes, has a pretty good idea of what Johnny should get from 
his English class, and what is equally important, is possessed of excel- 
lent means of encouraging him to get it. 





GYPSY GOLD 


MILDRED D. HOYT 
Child Study Clinic, Peabody College 


Every spring in late March the gypsies came back to Public School 
Number 9. The teachers who rode the early commuter bus found the 
gypsies’ big Packard parked at the side door, the chief, a handsome 
man in his early forties, at the wheel and the children packed in 
layers. The smallest children sitting on the uncomplaining larger 
ones. Several small, dark, dirty boys were always folded away in the 
open luggage compartment. As the teachers entered the school twenty 
pairs of wide black eyes followed them. 

At precisely eight o’clock, when the big factory whistle blew, the 
chief would dismount from the Packard; and then, one by one, the 
children appeared. The two largest boys held the school doors open. 
The chief, followed by his tattered tribe, made his dignified entrance 
to the building. He delivered the children to the principal along with 
the address of whatever ramshackle store building was serving as 
tribal headquarters for the present. His business concluded, he bowed 
low, backed out of the office, mounted his expensive chariot, and was 
gone. 

The bright black eyes of little Sero were on the grey haired princi- 
pal as she hurriedly wrote assignment slips. Sero had been at Number 
9 school five springs before this one. He was very nearly as small and 
certainly no cleaner than he had been that first March, the principal 
thought to herself. He was wearing a man’s linen sports jacket which 
had once been white. The coat was pinned together at the neck by 
a red glass costume pin. The belt across the pleated back hung in a 
loose loop on the thin little body. The coat covered the little boy’s 
knees. Below it were dark knickers with the elastic leg bands long 
since stretched out and now giving the effect of ruffles at the child’s 
ankles. Sero clasped his dirty little hands under his chin and moved 
to the front of the big desk. 


“Pleesa, dear Lady, I am Miss Bluey’s. She waita for me.” The deep 
eyes were pleading. The principal hesitated. Miss Blue had an un- 
graded room and already had more boys than she needed. 


“I don’t think”—began the principal—but the black eyes filled with 
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tears and the “dear lady” finished—“that Miss Blue will have to wait 
much longer, Sero, you may go to Room 23 and tell Miss Blue .. .” 

But little Sero was out of the office and down the corridor leaving 
only a faint slapping sound as his bare brown feet hurried to the class- 
room of his beloved “Miss Bluey.” 

“I am here, my teacher, I lova you,” Sero shouted as he bounced 
into the classroom every morning. The smallest joys taken for granted 
by the other children were reasons for great and noisy rejoicing by 
Sero. The privileges of finding the key notes at the piano and of hold- 
ing the door for the teacher to carry a load of art supplies into the 
room were enough to make his black eyes brim with joyful tears. 
Miss Blue was always amazed that so much emotion could be stored 
in such a starved little body. 

Sero’s enthusiasm often carried him into serious trouble. At a 
noon recess he received a bad blow from a batter whom he was cheer- 
ing vigorously and too closely. His nose bled for several minutes. As 
Miss Blue washed the blood from the funny brown face she discovered 
a thin chain around the dirty little neck. On the chain hung a ten 
dollar gold piece pierced in the center. 

“Why, what’s this, Sero?” questioned the teacher—holding the coin 
in her fingers. 

“It ess my gold. I getta that when I am birthday” answered Sero. 
“T keep it all of my life. When I grow I can be reeeech—have much 
gold. If I lossa it . . .” The little brown hands spread in a gesture of 
hopelessness. 

The program for the school assembly for the week was an over- 
sentimental version of the Scripture, “For God so loved the world.” 
The ancient teacher who led the devotional emphasized and re-em- 
phasized a necessity for great sacrifice in showing love. She so empha- 
sized the virtue that several of the little boys in Room 23 brought 
their treasure of the moment and offered to lay it at the teacher’s 
feet. Apples, candy, and puzzles she accepted as part of what she 
wryly called “soul building,” but when dirty little Sero came with 
his precious gold piece and his heart in the solemn black wells of his 
eyes the teacher hugged him tightly against her as she said, “No dear, 
I couldn’t take your gold, but it makes me very, very happy to have 
you want to give it to me.” Sero was full of laughing little tunes the 
rest of that day. 

At the arithmetic period next day, ten of the boys could not locate 
their pencils; the room supply box yielded only six worn down nubs 
too short for the sharpener. These the teacher sharpened over the 
waste basket using the dull pocket knife kept for such emergencies. 
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The art teacher entered Room 23 on a supply mission. To her in a low 


voice Sero’s teacher expressed the irritation which she had hidden 
from the little boys. 


“I think,” she said mockingly “it would be the happiest day of 
my life if just once every one of them came to a class with a pencil— 
but, I never expect to live to see the day.” 

“Don’t look now,” murmured the art teacher, “but your black eyed 
Omar Khayyam is simply devouring you with those black eyes. It 
gives me creeping paralysis!” 

When the children returned from the noon play-hour, the teacher 
knew that something was afoot in her room. Sly grins and nudges 
and head jerking indicated that there was secret business being trans- 
acted. Her watchful eye found that all attention was directed at 
Sero, but Sero had such an angelic, shining look that she scolded her- 
self silently for suspecting him of mischief. 

It was impossible to settle the reading class. It seemed as if every 
small dirty boy were poised, tensely waiting for some signal. When 
the big clock indicated that it was spelling time Sero rose on one 
knee in his seat and shrilled “maka her happy, I say—Maka her 
happy!” 

From some secret place beneath the desks thirty-six small boys each 


produced and flourished grandly in the air a brand new very sharp 
bright yellow nickle lead pencil! 


The stunned teacher half rose from her desk as the awful truth 
came to her mind. She gasped and started to speak but could make no 
sound. The jigsaw events of the past few days leaped together and 
formed the picture. Her mind flew to self-conversation, “Sero has 
stolen the thirty-six pencils in order to make you happy, so its your 
sin, and now, my dear teacher, what are you going to do about it? 
The psychology books didn’t have the answer to this one,” she ac- 
cused herself. The teacher realized then that the children were deadly 
quiet and were all staring at her—waiting. “Thirty-six times five,” 
she was multiplying mentally. Sero’s shrill voice cut the silence, “Are 
you happy? Oh, Miss Bluey, I do it for you. I lova you.” 

The forces of evil and good struggled wildly but Sero’s Miss Bluey 
was Irish and the Irish won! 

“Sero, I’m happy,” she said, and her laugh sang out. Sero’s frail body 
wiggled with ecstatic happiness. The spelling lesson was a complete 
success. The yellow pencils were flourished then put away in the desks 


and forgotten by all but the blue-eyed teacher with the guilty con- 
science. 
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The noisy children tumbled out and the big building was quiet at 
last. Miss Blue sat at her desk with her head in her hands trying to 
think. At last she got her coat and hat and left the school. She walked 
resolutely to the corner store which had collected the small change 
of school Number 9 children for twenty years. She had decided to 
pay for the stolen pencils, in an effort to prevent Sero’s being placed 
on probation then to make an opportune time to clear the record with 
Sero. This last she had no idea how she would do but the faith in the 
Lord was strong within her—and her guilty conscience pricked 
sharply. 

“Mr. Simon,” she said, “I have reason to believe that one of my 
boys got three dozen pencils at your store today.” Before she could 
offer to pay for them the old man began to sputter and storm. 

“A cheat it vas—I get cheated—De money it vas no good.” 


“What money?” Sero’s Miss Blue asked blankly. The old man fum- 
bled in his vest and then disgustingly slapped poor little Sero’s gold 
piece on the counter. It laid there without its chain, a hole in its 
center. It gleamed brightly as the teacher Sero loved reached out and 
took it in her fingers. Her blue eyes were cold and her voice was 
sharp as she said, “So you charged him ten dollars for the pencils— 
and then the bank wouldn’t take it because there was a hole in it. 
I’ll send you a check for the pencils, but if you want to stay in 
business here I’d advise you not to mention this little deal to anyone 
ever. Do you understand?” Mr. Simon whined that all he wanted was 
his money. . 

“Vun dollar and eighty cents—dot is all.” 


“You'll get it,” the teacher snapped as she stalked out of the store. 
Once in the street she fingered Sero’s gold piece thoughtfully then 
said to herself. 

“I guess that will teacha you, Miss sate’ There are times when I 
don’t lova you at all.” 

Then there in the narrow street in the shadow of the great factories 


Sero’s beloved Miss Bluey laughed at herself, at Sero, and at the crazy 
world. 





SECURITY FOR THE UNITED STATES 


F. E. ENGLEMAN 
Department of Education, State of Connecticut 


The harrowing experiences of recent years have made most Ameri- 
cans sensitive to the part the United States must play in world affairs 
and the dangers surrounding us. Security for our country as well as the 
strength to carry our responsibilities in the world at large is the wish 
of all. Conflicting ideas as to the best means of assuring national se- 
curity are hard on ali sides. The problem is not easy of solution but 
certain policies seem fundamental to assure protection from any 
enemies that may appear. A ten-point plan is proposed. 

First, if international signs prove the need of a large fighting force, 
and on this point it would seem that America must accept to a large 
measure the advice of the State Department, let us have compulsory 
military training for all male youth. We must not make the error, 
however, of mixing the military training program with other types 
of youth experiences. It must be military training and not general edu- 
cation or recreation. If we need conscription at all, it is for learning 
in the one short year all possible skill in the science of war. Let us not 
fool ourselves and play at the problem. We should not assume that 
the Army and Navy can be substituted for schools and other institu- 
tions of society. Neither should first considerations be given to the 
personal improvement of the boys in it. It is for the nation’s welfare 
that we initiate conscription; not that of the youth who must be 
utilized in it. We either face potential enemies who would destroy or 
make slaves of us or we don’t. If we have conscription, such danger 
must be apparent. The danger cannot be met by a lot of youth bearing 
rifles. It can be met only by youth skilled in the technical use of 
the multifarious scientific engines of destruction. These skills can be 
mastered only modestly by a year’s training which is devoted re- 
lentlessly to that end. Soldiers and sailors are valuable in a crisis only 
to the degree that they can perform the tasks of battle. 

The United States can make a serious blunder by assuming there 
is military strength by virtue of having universal military conscrip- 
tion. There may be danger from the false sense of security that comes 
of seeing many men in uniform. The numbers are of value only to the 
degree that they are trained, not to march in columns, nor to be well 
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disciplined in group formations. The crux of the matter lies in careful, 
rigid, scientific training that leads through practice and use to a su- 
perior skill in using the newest and best instruments of destruction. 
It may be pointed out that such training is very expensive by virtue 
of the expensive supplies consumed and valuable instruments and 
machines utilized. To train with imitation or obsolete equipment is 
largely a waste of time, energy, and money. Our military authorities 
must not be forced by congressional parsimony to their use. 

If outmoded military activities are resorted to and recruits are sub- 
jected to ancient “disciplinary” drills, and if Civil War type maneuvers 
are restored, we will be hiding behind a defense that gives a sense of 
security in time of peace and a useless power in time of war. There is 
danger, not security, in a human Maginot line of unskilled boys with 
out-dated weapons in their hands. Our inductees will not need, nor 
should they waste much time on drill or parade grounds. When not 
in the shop, the laboratory, or actively operating equipment, they 
should for the most part be on battle maneuvers similating real battle 
attacks or defense conditions. 

Compulsory military training alone, however, even when done 
efficiently and with the most modern equipment, will be of little value 
in assuring security for America. Other steps for giving our country 
the protection she seeks must be taken. Nine additional programs 
several of which should have priority over universal compulsory 
military training are proposed. 


STRONG PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


America must provide a large staff of honest, professionally-trained 
men and women for diplomatic service. Politicians and those repre- 
senting special vested interests have no place in this foreign service. 
The establishment of frank, friendly working relationships between 
our government and the governments of all the world is a task 
calling for a leadership of the highest caliber. From the topmost 
ambassador down, only the best career men and women should 
represent our nation in our diplomatic service. The compensation, 
likewise, must be sufficient to attract and hold the best brains of the 
nation. Private fortunes should no longer be a prerequisite to appoint- 
ment for those who occupy American embassies. 


EDUCATION FOR INTER-GROUP UNDERSTANDING 


Our country should have a special unit or department devoting itself 
to the problems of creating understanding, appreciation, and mutual 
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co-operation between the peoples of the world. Unless a general 
acceptance of certain basic human rights is attained quite generally 
throughout the world, the misunderstandings and hates which have 
brought on wars in the past will again provoke international strife. 
Education that will create appreciations and understandings between 
all peoples is of vital importance. Furthermore, the futility of war and 
a downright fear of modern devastating military strife needs be es- 
tablished in the minds and hearts of every man. Only a planned and 
vitalized program of education operating within and between nations 
can produce these understandings and feelings in time. The UNESCO 
undoubtedly can be of significant value. 


PARTICIPATE IN UNO 


Our nation should enter whole-heartedly into the UNO and strive 
to make it stronger and more binding. Much of the world looks to 
America for leadership, support, and to a considerable extent for 
protection. The UNO offers the opportunity to set up a machinery 
which may outlaw war and bring world cooperation. Our nation dare 
not fail to participate fervently and intelligently in an effort to perfect 
this instrument for world peace. There can be no real national security 
for the United States until wars in all areas of the world are no longer 
waged. 

EFFICIENT REGULAR ARMY AND Navy 

The United States must support unstintingly a relatively small well- 
trained scientifically-equipped Army and Navy. The standing Army 
and Navy are basic; first, because they function in peace time as con- 
stabulary giving weight to peace. At the outset of war, they serve as 
an immediate buffer while the nation prepares itself for a supreme 
effort and at the same time they provide the nucleus about which the 
civilians are quickly trained as military units. In all areas of major 
human activities, the professionally-trained must be in evidence. The 
Army and Navy are not exceptions. 


ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF ARMS AND EQUIPMENT 
The military should at all times have a considerable surplus of war 
equipment which may be available immediately in case of war. Wars 
are lost more often because of scarcity of ready modern weapons than 
by a shortage of men in uniforms. 


RESEARCH AND PLANNING 
A large department for research and planning should be given gen- 
erous financial support and should be developed on an unprecedented 
scale. Liaison between the military scientists and those in universities 
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and industrial laboratories should be an aspect of this program. If there 
had been any doubt that science is the dominant factor in winning 
modern wars, the last World War furnished ample evidence to estab- 


lish the fact, as demonstrated by aviation, rocket bombs, radar, and 
the atom bomb. 


LIAISON WITH INDUSTRY, LABOR, AND TRANSPORTATION 


Military and civilian liaison which works to the end that quick 
conversion and mobilization of industry, labor, and transportation 
may be expedited in case of the approach of war is essential. Once en- 
gaged, success can hardly come without total war. A military is 
strong to the degree that it is supported by industrial production of 
war materials and a transportation system adequate to make de- 
liveries. 

RESERVE UNITS 


Sizable, semi-professionally trained reserve units to give the im- 
mediate support to the regular Army and Navy, national guard units, 
organized and voluntary reserves and many college units of R.O.T.C. 
should be maintained and equipped with constantly modernized equip- 

_ment and weapons. These citizens, receiving regular short periods of 
intensive training, may well be the difference between victory and 
defeat in the blitz attacks that will characterize any future war. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 


A national program of health and physical fitness should engage 
the support of every citizen of the United States of America. Every 
aspect of this problem—education, recreation, nutrition, housing, 
broader medical service and remedial activities—should be attacked. 
The potential strength and morale of a nation rests largely on the 
physical well-being of all the people. This program would pay ample 
dividends in peace; in war the returns to the nation might mean sal- 
vation itself. 

To supplement and assure the effective operation of the several pro- 
grams for national security, America must give attention to the im- 
provement of her democratic way of life. Without loyalty of the people 
for the institutions of American democracy and national unity which 
arises from a satisfied citizenry, our nation will not have the strength 
to carry any program of military preparedness or of international 
leadership. Elimination of injustices among the people and a further 
achievement of the basic principles for which democracy stands 
(social, economic, religious, and political) needs be an immediate ob- 
jective. Little cooperation and respect can be obtained on the inter- 
national scene until a greater degree of attainment of human rights 
on a national plane are achieved. 








y 
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Arts 


CAMERA MAGAZINE, comp. Camer- 
ette Photographic Series, 1-13. 
Camera Magazine, c1945. 35c ea. 


A series of reprints from the magazine 
Camera. These are paper bound pamphlets, 
unusually well written from the standpoint 
of the photographer at work. 


CoLuins, A. FREDERICK. Gardening 
for Fun, Health and Money. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1940. 297p. 


A valuable book with many suggestions © 


for the practical gardener. It has excellent 
illustrations. 


Cooper, JAMEs B. Poultry for Home 
and Market. Turner E. Smith and Co., 
1944. 481p. 


An excellent book for the poultry pro- 
ducer. A well prepared and easily read de- 
tailed account of how to care for poultry. 
It is divided into units and learning aids 
are added. 


CuSHMAN, Etta M. Management in 
oe Macmillan Co., c1945. 285p. 
-75. 


Management in Homes is a study of 
actual homes, the families that live in them 
and how they managed under their particu- 
lar circumstances. It also tells how stu- 
dents making the survey gave practical 
help to the families. Instead of presenting 
theories of home management, the book 
presents a method of teaching and living 
home management. On the college level it is 
a good foundation for further thinking on 
how to put our theories to work. 


_ Dank, Micuaet C. Creative Crafts 
in Wood. Manual Arts Press, c1945. 
200p. 

A straight forward presentation of how 
to do work with coping saw, work in wood- 
stipple craft, and in wood-chipping. The 


use of tools is clearly presented, with illus- 
trations adequate to give understanding. 
Designs are given, and suggestions for 
creative use of these crafts. Suitable for 
craft work in summer camps, or by indi- 
viduals. 


DARNTON, CHRISTIAN. You and 
Music. Penguin Books, Inc., c1946. 
180p. 25c. (Pelican Books). 

This book is intended to give added en- 
joyment to listening to the radio and 
phonograph records. One or two chapters 
seem to be too technical for the average 


listener, otherwise it seems a good guide 
to listening. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING Co., comp. 
Twenty Miscellaneous Plays: Ladies, 
Take a Bow!; “Lorna Loon’s Fate”; 
The Opportunity Bureau: Bend, 
Down, Sister; Kids Will Be Kids; 
The Gals Take Over; “More Perfect 
Union”; A Borrowed Christmas; Ten 
Minutes Till Christmas; The Princess 
With the Hundred Dolls; A Room for 
the Prince; Too Much Mistletoe; Last 
Stop; The Little Minister; Jane Eyre; 
The Black Ghost; The Visitor; A Case 
of Springtime; Sing for Your Supper; 
No Way Out. Dramatic Publishing Co. 


These twenty plays are well written 
without exception, though some are more 
actable than others. The royalties, if any, 
are not too high for amateur groups. The 
cast as well as the audience would enjoy 
most of these plays. 


DuRLACHER, Ep., ed. The Play Party 
Book; illustrated by Arnold Edwin 
Bare. Devin-Adair Co., c1945. unp. 
$2.50. 


Contains 37 singing games for use in kin- 
dergarten and nursery school. Will also be 


useful for parents who are havin 


play 
periods for groups of children. The 


ecora- 
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tions are for the children but the music 
would have to be played by an older per- 
son. The editor has had much experience 
in singing games production. 


GricsBy, MADELYN. Sew It Yourself. 
Chester R. Heck, Inc., c1946. — 
$1.50. (Garland Homemaking Books 

The author gives in a clear, concise style 
many helps that will aid the inexperienced 
sewer in achieving the desired professional 
look for her home sewing. The many illus- 
trations add to the value of the descriptions. 
This book would serve as a good handbook 
for any one interested in sewing. 


Ottver Drrson Co., JoHN CHURCH 
Co., THEODORE PrESSER Co., eds. 13 
Songs. Oliver Ditson Co., John Church 
Co., Theodore Presser Co. 


Of these recent releases the most distinc- 
tive is Sidney King Russell's Sleep You to 
Dream which is not difficult, yet is no song 
for most beginners. James Beni's Lullaby, 
however, is simple enough for those in the 
very early stages of vocal study and is 
written in a popular and attractive style 
(range D to E). Boys by Gustav Klemm and 
Mike’s Took Bad by Victor Young are songs 
for a man which offer good possibilities for 
interesting interpretation. Smoky River by 
Fay Foster, Last Night I Walked in the 
Garden by Alliene Brandon Webb, and My 
True Love by W. Clark Harrington all have 
short ranges, a certain melodic appeal, and 
“singableness.” 


PaRKER, KAy PETERSON. Decorating 
Your Home. Chester R. Heck, Inc., 


c1946. 115p. $1.50. 
making Books). 


The basic principles of line and color and 
how they may be applied in arranging 
room interiors and household furnishings 
to make them more attractive. An illus- 
trated, indexed, practical help for 
home-maker. 


(Garland Home- 


PARRISH, ROBERT. New Ways to 
Mystify: A Guide to the Art of Magic. 
Bernard Ackerman, Inc., c1945. 124p. 
$2.00 . 

Thirty “tricks’’ that can be performed 
with simple home-made equipment, des- 
cribed in a clear and witty style. Sugges- 
os ogg for having fun with magic in social 

e. 


THEODORE PRESSER Co., ed. 47 Pieces 
of Music (Piano); 6 Pieces of Music 
(Piano Solos with Words). Theodore 
Presser Co., c1945. 

These pieces are for very young begin- 
ning piano students, to supplement good 
standard piano studies. They are of no 
value to us here since they are designed 
for pre-school children. 


Witkinson, ALBERT E. Encyclo- 
pedia of Fruits, Berries, and Nuts. 
Home Library, c1945. 271p. 

A valuable book for the home gardener. 
It contains valuable suggestions for grow- 
ing fruits, berries, and nuts; informa- 
tion on soil, planting, pruning, etc. 
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Children’s Literature 


ADAMSON, HaANs CHRISTIAN. 
Rickenbacker. Macmillan Co., 
308p. $2.75. 


An eng rsonal account of Eddie 
Rickenbacker’s piring life events. The 
book is magnificently written and stresses 
the charm and action of Rickenbacker. 
Good, clean reading for high-school people. 


Eddie 
1946. 


ALLEN, MERRITT PARMELEE. The 
Mudhen. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1945. 201p. $2.00. 


The Mudhen is a lazy pers nickname. 
He is clever and accomplishes what he 
wants to without working. Popular with 
junior high-school boys but not nearly 
so good as the books by Tunis. 


ATKINSON, MarGARET F. Care For 
Your Kitten. Greenberg Publishers, 
1946. unp. $1.50. 

For any child who has a kitten for a pet. 
Will need to be read to children in grades 
1-2 but grades 3-4 can read the book for 


themselves. Many clever illustrations 
clarify the text. 


Bacon, Peccy. Starting 
Scratch. Julian Messner, Inc., 
unp. $3.00. 

This book is equally pleasing to the per- 
son who likes cats and to the one who likes 
to draw. The pages could be removed 


— and fram either singly or in 
pane 


From 
1945. 


Baker, Nina Brown, Lenin. Van- 
guard Press, c1945. 257p. $2.50. 


A biography of Lenin for children writ- 
ten in simple language. A very good at- 
tempt is made to explain Lenin’s later atti- 
tude toward life as an outgrowth of his 
childhood. 


BAKER, RACHEL. Dr. Morton. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1946. 224p. $2.50. 

Not a “success” story but the story of 
a successful search for a safe anesthetic. 
Dr. Morton was a pioneer in the use of 
ether. Discouragements are numerous and 
recognition slow in coming. It is a true 
picture of the difficulties which surround 
the discoveror of anything new, be it an 
idea or an invention. 


BATTLE, FLORENCE. Jerry; illustrated 
by Mildred Lyon Hetherington. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., c1946. 48p. 85c. 

A pre-primer with lots of repetition and 
enough .story interest for very young chil- 
dren. The page ve and black illustra- 
tions help tell’ e story. 


Beck, Frep. Second Carrot From 
the End. William Morrow and Co., 
1946. 160p. $2.00. 

Very light, gy - reading of the H. 
Allen Smith style. The “blurb” calls it a 
gay, wacky, irrepressible book and that 
about expresses it. 
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Buiack, IrnMa Srmonton. This is the 
Bread That Betsy Ate. William R. 
Scott, Inc., c1945. unp. $1.25. 

On the same order as The House That 
Jack Built. Begins with the finished loaf 


and goes back to the farmer who plants 
the seeds. Grades 1-3. 


BLEECKER, Mary Noe. Big Music; 
illustrated by Louis S. Glanzman. 
Viking Press, 1946. 256p. $2.50. 

Many old favorites are here in a new 
dress. The book is planned for story tell- 
ers but it will be just as good for children’s 
reading. The stories are from folk tales and 
legends. For grades 4-6. 


BRADFORD, MARGARET. Keep Singing, 
Keep Humming; illustrated by Lu- 
cienne Bloch. William R. Scott, Inc., 
c1946. 66p. $2.00. 

Play songs and story songs with the 
music and three-color illustrations make 


this a useful collection for use with chil- 
dren. 


Branpt, Harry A. ed. Fun in the 
North Woods; photographs by Gor- 
don C. Palmquist. Elgin Press, c1945. 
49p. 

A photographic future story of the north 


woods. A slight story but pleasant for small 
readers. Grades 1-3. 


Berm LorRAINE. Triumph Clear. 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1946. 200p. 
$2.00. 


The story of a young girl’s fight against’ 


infantile aera. It gives one a better 
understanding of the work at arm 
Springs. 


CAVANAH, FRANCES. Our Country’s 
Story. Rand McNally and Co., c1945. 
72p. $2.50. 


An ideal book to give the child his first 
glimpse of the story of our country. Pages 
of colorful illustrations and simple text 
tell the story of such heroes as Columbus, 
Washington, Lincoln, and the western 
pioneers. Will be of value in remedial 
reading in the upper grades as well as 
an introduction to history in the inter- 
mediate grades. 


CavanaH, Frances. Benjy of Boston: 
illustrated by Pauline Jackson. David 
McKay Co., c1946. 32p. $1.00. 

This is a present-day story which tells 
a great deal about historic old Boston. 
Through the friendship with Tony Val- 
lento, an Italian-American boy, Benjy, a 
boy from one of Boston's traditional fami- 
lies, learns some new and _ interesting 
things about his city. 


CavANAH, FrRANcES. Sandy of San 
Francisco; illustrated by Pauline 
Jackson. David McKay Co., c1946. 
32p. $1.00. 


Another locality story by the author of 
Louis of New Orleans and Benjy of Boston. 
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Sandy meets a Chinese family. This story 
has the charm of San Francisco plus some 
good interracial understanding. Grades 5-7. 


CHAFFEE, LETITIA. Can You? illus- 
trated by Marian Throck Morton. 
Frederick Fell, Inc., c1946. unp. 50c. 


A picture story suggesting the desirable 
quality of being able to do simple things 
such as buttoning clothes, lacing shoes, etc. 
Pre-school. 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. The Won- 
derful Day. Macmillan Co., 1946. 
126p. $2.00. 


A charming story of late 17th Century 
farm life in New England. It’s of a series 
and might prove confusing to the child who 
had not read the first ones. 


Cotiin, Hepvic. Wind Island. Vik- 
ing Press, 1945. 96p. $2.00. 

Before the war the author spent her 
summers on Fanoe (Danish for Wind 
Island) off the coast of Denmark. This 
story of Danish home life will delight chil- 
dren in grades 2-5. 


CUTHBERT, MARGARET. Adventure 
in Radio. Howell, Soskin, Publishers, 
c1945. 288p. $2.50. 


This book really proves to be an “ad- 
venture in radio” for it covers the complete 
field in such an interesting manner that 
its youthful readers are bound to derive 
pleasure and information. The twenty 
scripts re-printed from great broadcasts 
are well chosen and the chapters on tech- 
niques, production, and language are not 
teo technical to defeat its purpose—to in- 
form and interest youth in radio world. 


Dumas, ALEXANDER. The Count of 
Monte Cristo. Globe Book Co., c1945. 
341p. $3.50. 


According to the preface this book has 
the vocabulary simplified; the nonessential 
parts of the plot eliminated; and long dia- 
logues abridged. In the back of the book 
are some facts about the lives of Dumas 
and Napoleon Bonaparte as well as a list 
of questions for discussion. 


ELrioT, ETHEL Cook. The Wind Boy. 
Viking Press, 1945. 244p. $2.00. 


A family of refugees move into a small 
village. The mother has to support her 
children. A strange girl appears from the 
mountains and offers to help. Nan brings 
a bit of magic with her. A mixture of 
realism and fantasy which is quite well- 
written altho the style occasionally lapses 
into the mediocre. The 1945 edition of this 
story originally published in 1923 is suit- 
ably illustrated by Robert Halleck. At- 
tractive format. Bovs and girls sixth grade 
= up will like it if fanciful appeals to 

em. 


FIELD, EUGENE. The Gingham Dog 
and the Calico Cat; illustrations by 
Helen Page. Wilcox and Follett Co., 
c1945. unp. (A Tall Twin Book). 

In form like the Tall Mother Goose ex- 
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cept that it has spiral binding. Contains 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod and each title 
has a heavy cardboard cover—very attrac- 
tively illustrated. Probably better for per- 
sonal ownership than for library use. 


FIsHER, Cyrus. The Avion My Uncle 
Flew. D. Appleton-Century Co., c1946 
244p. $2.50. 


John Littlehorn of Wyoming is crippled 
by a fall from his pony. Strange happen- 
ings take him and father and mother 
to France. Then he regains his strength 
and courage, incidental bringing about 
the capture of a collaborationist Maire 
and he the success of his uncle's 
lider here is some introduction of 

rench 


mine ELIZABETH. Gigi in Ameri- 
ca. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. 124p. 
$2.00. 


This is the second book about Gigi, the 
Merry-Go-Round Horse. There is adven- 
ture, suspense, and a happy ending. For 
grades 4-6. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. Chicken Little; 
illustrated by Katherine Evans. Chil- 
drens Press, Inc., 1946. unp. $1.00. 


Chicken Little will interest little chil- 
dren from the first page to the last. The 
pictures predominate and are outstanding 
in color and design. The story and pictures 
combine to provide a delightful treat for 
children as well as educational values. Each 
page builds a desire to see the next. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. Johnny Cotton- 
tail; pictures by Lucia re. David 
McKay Co., c1946. unp. $1.00 


A picture book with a little story about 
rabbits and a farmer's dog. Good for read- 
ing aloud to preschool and for grades 1-2. 


GopaL, Eric. Spotty, the Flying Dog. 
Veritas Press, cl1945. unp. $1.00. 


A circus story is always liked and this 
one is no exception. The amusing colored 
illustrations are by the author. 


Grew, Davin. The Wild Dog of 
Edmonton. Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1946. 198p. $2.00. 


Whitepow was a mongrel but to the or- 
phan, Dwight, he was “family.” They be- 
come separated. In taking care of himself 
and searching for Dwight he gets the name 
“the mysterious wild dog.’ His reunion 
with Dwight and the a. that he actually 
isn’t wild is well told. This is a dog story 
of merit. Grades 5-8. 


HARTMAN, ARTHUR, and others. 
Builders of the Old World. D. C. 
Heath and Co., c1946. 468p. $1.80. 


Builders of the Old World by Hartman, 
Saunders, and Nevins portrays the begin- 
nings of what is now our civilization con- 
tinuing to the discovery of America. The 
simpleness and compactness of the book 
would benefit any student. The book is a 
series of factual stories told as a connected 
narrative adventure. The illustrations are 
well chosen showing the contemporary cul- 
ture of the period studied. 
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Heat, Epitu. Mr. Pink and the House 
on the Roof. Veritas Press, c1941. unp. 
$1.00. 

A cheaper edition of this amusing story 
which came out in 1941. Mr. Pink didn’t 
like pow tone led things. Things happen 
though e him see that “sometimes 

ple LK ‘_ow things - and some- 


peo 
times the old things are best.” Grades 2-4. 


Hoke, HELEN. Grocery Kitty; illus- 
trated by Harry Lees. Reynal and 
Hitchcock, Inc., cl1946. unp. $2.00. 

An amusing story of Sudsy and his moth- 
er and sister, three cats that live in a 
grocery store. The illustrations are gay 
and story telling. Grades 2-4. 


Hurr, DARRELL. The Dog That Came 
True. Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., c1946. 59p. $1.25. 

A delightful story of a small boy and 
a dog. At first it was just a “pretend” dog 
but William bought him a collar and a dog 
license. One day William and his dog 
“Wags” actually came home together. 
Grades 2-4. 


Hutton, CLARKE. A Picture History 
of Britain. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. 
62p. $2.50. 

Picture maps of different periods of 
English history are shown on the end 
papers. Especially valuable to introduce 
children of grades 5-8 to England's story. 
May be read for pleasure or for class use 
and both would be fun. 


Ipriess, Ion L., and Moopy, J. B. 
Dog of the Desert. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1945. 247p. $2.50. 

This tale of a dog that wins the heart of 
a battalion is based on a true story. A 
humorous story, it depicts an Australian 
soldier, his dog, and their experiences. 
It has an sopen ad upper elementary and 
high-school pupils 


JAMES, WILL. usin the Cowhorse. 
Grossett and Dunlap, c1929. 305p. 
$1.39. 

A new edition of a Newbery Medal 
Award book. The original illustrations are 
used, print is clear and leading good. This 
is a popular book for the junior high school 
group. 


Kissin, Rita. Gramp’s Desert Chick; 
illustrated by Sari. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, Inc., c1946. unp. $2.00. 

A baby chick hatched in a pack rat’s 
nest, meets many desert animals and is 
taken care of by Gramp, a hermit. The 
illustrations are delightful. For grades 1-3. 


Kiviat, EstHer. Paji; illustrated by 
Harold Price. Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., c1946. 59p. $2.00. 


A well illustrated story of a native boy 
of Ceylon and his ambition to become the 
best carver in the village. While the vil- 
lagers carved only elephants, Paji made 
other figures. A good introduction to the 
life and customs of the country. The illus- 
trations enhance the text. Grades 3-5. 
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KnicHT, CHARLES R. Life Through 
the Ages. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 
66p. $2.00. 


A readable account of potisterts animals 
and their descendants. Opposite each de- 
scription there is a full-page illustration 
by the author whose “artistic representa- 
tions of prehistoric life are part of the 
permanent collections of our great mu- 
seums.” 


Lanc, ANDREW, ed. Arabian Nights; 
decorations by Vera Bock. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1946. 303p. $2.00. 


A beautiful edition of Arabian Nights. 
Vera Bock’s illustrations are fantastic as 
are the stories. A delightful volume for 
school or personal ownership. 


LANSING, ELISABETH, Nancy Taylor, 
Captain of Flight Nurses. Thomas Y 
Crowell Co., c1946. 241p. $2.00. 


This is the fourth Nancy Taylor story. 
It is a war story, a nursing story, and of 
course a love story. Readers of the other 
Nancy stories will welcome this one. 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. Fun With Puzzles. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 128p. $2.00. 

Most children and many adults enjoy 
puzzles. This book includes puzzles to 
make and others to work out in your head 
or with a pencil. The author has done 
other “How-to-do” books; Fun With Clay, 
Wood, Boxes, etc. 


Lent, Henry B. Aviation Readers 
Straight Up. Macmillan Co., c1944. 
87p. 

In the new world of tomorrow, the 
small planes of America will open up new, 
exciting adventure. The story in this book 
tells of the helicopter, one of these small 
planes that flies straight up, forward, back- 
ward, and sideways. Children should be 
fascinated by this interesting little book. 


Lent, Henry B. Straight Down. 
Macmillan Co., c1944. 96p. 


This is the second and companion book 
to Henry B. Lent’s popular Straight Up. 
The story builds on the vocabulary of the 
revious volume and adds to the vocabu- 
ary of the former work. These books have 
wide appeal for boys who are retarded 
readers and should have wide use in 
clinics and remedial reading classes. 


Lent, Henry B. “This is Your An- 
nouncer—”. Macmillan Co., 1945 
199p. $2.00. 

A vocational or career story. The illus- 


trations are from photographs. Junior and 
senior high school. 


Lewis, CLAUDE ALLEN, and Coss, 
Maser. Circus Day. Bernard Acker- 
man, Inc., c1945. unp. $1.50. 

The format of this book indicates a book 
for small children but the illustrations and 
the story will interest children through the 
sixth grade, especially if they are plan- 
ning a circus of their own. 


‘ing Nurse. 
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MasiE, PETER. The Little Duck Who 
Loved the Rain. Wilcox and Follett 
Co., c1946. unp. 


_A little duck went to hunt rain when 
his pond dried up. He followed a sprinkler, 
then sat under a lawn sprinkler and finally 
found happiness under the fountain in the 
park. Lots of repetition. Grades 1-2. 


McCuLtocu, Rosert W. Come, Jack! 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. 203p. 
$2.50. 


An exciting story of a dog, a boy, and 
a man in the Nebraska of the 1880's. The 
book is dedicated to the author’s dog, 
Jack. There are four full-page illustrations 


in color by Duncan Coburn. Junior and 
senior high school. 


-McKENneEy, Marcaret. Little White 
Pig. Binfords and Mort, Publishers, 
c1945. unp. $1.00. 


A slight story of a little girl and her 
pet pig. For kindergarten and first grade. 
waoyar Hansacker’s illustrations are at- 
ractive. 


MALLON, CAROLINE H. The Story of 
the Sandman; pictures by Mary Gehr. 
ya and Follett Co., 1945. unp. 


A whimsical story of two children who 
take a trip to Dreamland with Sandman. 
They see toys and the animals they know 
in their Mother Goose Rhymes and many 
other wonderful things. For preschool and 
first graders, 


MILter, BasIL. Patty Lou—The Fly- 


Zondervan Publishing 
House, c1945. 62p. 60c. 


This is the fifth story about Patty Lou 
who is now 15 years old. She is a nurse in 
the Coast Guard and has rank of a lieu- 
tenant. This is more a tract than a story. 
Many daring exploits are recounted with 
much emphasis on the miracles brought 
about by her prayers. 


MITCHELL, Lucy SpraAGuE. The New 
House in the Forest and The Taxi 
That Hurried. Schurr, CATHLEEN, The 
Shy Little Kitten. Simon and Schus- 
ter. Inc., c1946. unp. 25c ea. (Little 
Golden Book Series). 


Three new titles of the Little Golden 
Book series. The Shy Little Kitten who set 
out to see the farmyard; the Jenks family 
build their house in the woods and please 
the forest animals; and the story of the 
speedily little taxi who got Tom and his 
mother to the train on time. The three 
books are well written and beautifully 
illustrated in color. Very appealing to 
kindergarten and primary children. 


MULLER, CHARLES G., and Mazer, 
Horace S. Tigers of the Sea. West- 
minster Press, c1946. 223p. $2.00. 

An exciting story of shark hunting. The 
Tigers of the sea are sharks. There is an 
appendix filled with information on the 


shark industry. Boys in grades 8-10 will 
enjoy this book. 
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Proctor, Everitt. Thar She Blows. 
Westminster Press, c1945. 143p. $2.00. 


An exciting story of whaling in the 19th 
century. For junior high-school age. 


Ray, Jim. The Story of American 
Aviation. John C. Winston Co., c1946 
104p. $2.50. 


A picture story of military and civil 
aviation in our country. Lavishly illustrat- 
ed in both colored and black and white 
pictures, it includes stories ranging from 
the Wright Brothers to the latest modern 
airliner. Well-adapted for the high-school 
science library. 


RINEHART AND Company. The Story 
of “Gertie.” Rinehart and Co., c1946. 
40p. $1.00. 

This is a true story of a mallard duck 
whose nest was on the top of a piling of 
a bridge in Milwaukee. The Milwaukee 
Journal took many pictures of Gertie the 
duck, of her nest, and of her babies. These 
photographs —— with the story are 
in the book. All ages will enjoy it. 


SELF, MARGARET CABELL. A Treas- 
ury of Horse Stories. A. S. Barnes and 
Co., c1945. 368p. $3.75. 


This collection presents examples of the 
best type of story in the various divisions 
of horselore. All kinds of horses are in- 
cluded, and the material is of literary 
value. The divisions of the book are: Fan- 
tasy and Folklore; Hunting and Polo; Three 
Famous Rides; Horse Trading; Races and 
Runaways; and Horses, Old and Young. 


SILLIMAN, LELAND. The Scrapper at 
Camp Blazing Rock. John C. Winston 
Co., c1946. 258p. $2.00. 

A camp story for boys. There are all 
the elements of a successful sport story. 
The hero finds that there are satisfactions 
greater than just winning but the story 
is not preachy. High school. 


TASHLIN, FRANK. The Bear That 
Wasn’t. E. P. Dutton and Co., c1946. 
unp. $1.25. 

This book will have different kinds of 
appeal to adults and to children. Both 
should have a chance to see it and read it. 
The question becomes “Is he a bear or is 
he a man who needs a shave and who 
wears a fur coat?” It is a satire but to the 
children it will just be funny. 


Unpset, Sicrip, ed. True and Un- 
true. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1945. 
253p. $2.50. 

These Norse tales are well suited for 
young and old alike. Frederic T. Cnap- 
man’s illustrations were done while serv- 
ing as ambulance driver in Italy and make 
a very valuable addition to Undset's ma- 
terial. Humor, pathos, magic, nonsense, 
sore. and hate are all a part of these folk 
ales. 


Urmston, Mary. Forty Faces. Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Co., 1940. 


Jean Madison, a college girl, had her 
heart set on going to a big University but 
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instead she attended a teachers college 
within easy commuting distance of her 
home. The fun she has and the excitement 
she stirs up make you feel the experiences 
she has during her practice teaching ses- 
sions. Excellent high-school and junior- 
college reading material. 


Wem, ANN. The Very First Day; 
pictures by Jessie Robinson. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., c1946. unp. $1.50. 

This “first day” was at kindergarten 
and kindergartners will love it. First and 
second graders would enjoy reading it to 
little brothers or sisters. 


Education and Psychology 


BAMBERGER, FLORENCE E. The Effect 
of Checked Directed Study Upon 
Achievement in Ninth Grade Algebra. 
Johns Hopkins Press, c1945. 85p. $1.25. 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Education). 

The ever-present problem of maintain- 
ing interest in the classroom has been con- 
sidered in a scientific manner in this study 
by Bamberger. The incentives that may 
be used to add to the classroom proce- 
dure are clearly outlined; the application 
of these in experimenting and the results 
gained show definite results. One conclu- 
sion clearly pointed out that students pre- 
fer to check their own papers and that 
they profit by seeing how and where they 
make mistakes. In-service teachers should 
= this little pamphlet extremely inter- 
esting. 


BarucH, DorotHy W. Parents Caa 
be People. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
c1944. 262p. $2.50. 


This is a good book for parents. It tells 
of the difficulties children have living with 
misunderstanding parents. From babyhood 
through adolescence, problems arise due to 
the lack of some need felt by the child. 
This book gives clear explanations for par- 
ents to understand and help overcome un- 
desirable behavior and to create better 
family relations. 


BERNHARDT, Kari S._ Practical 
Psychology. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Inc., c1945. 319p. $2.50. 


A rather simplified elementary textbook 
in psychology which includes sections on: 
origin and control of human activity, in- 
dividual differences and their measure- 
ment, relations with other people, know- 
ing our world. Each chapter closes with 
an outline of the chapter and a list of re- 
view questions. The author suggests its 
use for the interested layman and for ex- 
tension classes. Fair but not a superior 
textbook. 


Betts, Emmett ALBERT. Founda- 
tions of Reading Instruction. Ameri- 
can Book Co., c1946. 757p. $4.50. 

This book is designed as a source book 
for use in teachers’ colleges and schools 
of education. The central theme of the 
book deals with the elementary school 
teachers’ problem of how to identify in- 
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dividual needs and how to Ned for them 


in a classroom situation. Photographs are 
included to aid the inexperienced teacher 
in understanding the recommended pro- 
cedures. 


Bian, GLENN Myers. Diagnostic 
and Remedial Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. Macmillan Co., 1946. 422p. 
$3.25. 


Glenn Blair presents in these pages not 
only a practical guide for carrying our 
remedial programs in schools but also a 
very good basic text for courses in diag- 
nostic and remedial teaching. He deals 
with the problem in three sections: (1) im- 
proving reading, (2) remedial work in 
arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, and Eng- 
lish, and (3) general matters such as case 
studies and how to prepare for remedial 
teaching. 


CARMICHAEL, LEONARD, ed. Manual 
of Child Psychology. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., c1946. 1068p. $6.00. 

A manual of encyclopedia proportions, 
this book will be of great value to all 

rofessional workers interested in the be- 

havior and development of children. Its 
nineteen chapters are written by the au- 
thorities most capable of treating each sub- 
ject. The book is designed primarily for 
advanced students but many of the chap- 
ters are of equal interest to both graduate 
and undergraduate students. Excellent and 
up-to-date bibliographies are included for 
each topic and the back contains a use- 
ful and complete index. This is perhaps 
the most useful single volume for child 
psychologists since the publication of Mur- 
chison’s A Handbook o 
in 1933 


CHITTENDEN, GERTRUDE E. Living 
With Children. Macmillan Co., c1944. 
163p. $1.75. 


This book tells of the principles of child 
development from birth through adoles- 
cence. It is clearly stated so the adult can 
better understand and guide this growing, 
changing individual who so often puzzles 
h Wartime problems regarding children 
are discussed and how the community can 
help meet children’s needs. 


Cote, Luetta. The Elementary 
School Subjects. Rinehart and Co., 
c1946. 455p. $3.25. 


Exceedingly practical presentation of es- 
tablished scientific knowledge about the 
teaching of each of the school subjects, 
Miss Cole has made suggestions as to how 
this should be used in actual teaching. The 
beok is more convenient for use in school 
situations than any other now published. 
a ee a “must” for an up-to-date 
ool. 


CUNNINGHAM, Bess V. Psychology 
for Nurses. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
c1945. 336p. 


A systematic introduction to general 
chology with special emphasis on cer- 
aspects of particular interest to nurses. 
Each chapter contains a summary, a list of 
suggested activities, and a list suggested 
readings. A large number of charts, dia- 


Child Psychology, | 
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grams, pictures, etc., are included. A su- 
perior text in its special field. 


De Kien, Jenny. Suffer All Chil- 


dren. Dorrance and Co., c1944. 2523p. 
$2.00. 


.This book is about an intelligent woman 
with the best intentions but no understand- 
ing of her two adolescent children who 
almost wreck their lives. A gripping story. 


One sees many women of today in this 
portrayal. 


Fern, Georce H., and Rogsins, Ex- 
DON. Teaching With Films. Bruce 
Publishing Co., c1946. 146p. $1.75. 


Good advice for those who propose to 
utilize sound films to supplement teaching. 
Pictures help tell the story, chiefly about 
the mechanics of showing pictures. A spe- 


cial feature of the book is h: 
administrators. oe 


Garvey, Net Forp. Financial Prob- 
lems Arising From Changes in Schoo! 
District Boundaries. University of 
Illinois, 1943. 20p. 


This is an abstract of a Ph.D. Thesis 
that should be read by every superinten- 
dent of a local school system. Much empha- 


sis is placed on a formula for making such 
changes. 


HENDERSON, J. LOWELL. Learn—and 
$3.00 It. G. A. Willing, c1946. 236p. 


Written by a civil and structural engi- 
neer, this is one of a long line of books 
on how to succeed. Eleven chapters on 
such topics as definitions for learning, ob- 
stacles to learning, will, thinking, attention, 
and concentration, methods and practices. 
A considerable portion of the book is de- 
voted to a consideration of mnemonic de- 
vices. Of questionable value. 


JOHNSON, BurGess. Campus vs. 
Sa mgr mye Ives Washburn, Inc., c1946. 
p. 


This is a clever, shrewd, and keen in- 
sight into student faculty relations by a 
man who has spent most of his working 
period teaching college and university stu- 
dents. is a candid appraisal of the 
American College. “You'll be learning and 
laughing at the same time about what he 
has to say on the abused and sometimes 
defiant self-importance of the prom or 
other ‘builder-up’ programs on the campus 
when a ‘goon’ of a professor insists that 
classroom and assignments be given at 
least nodding recognition even by those 
majoring in extracurricular activities.” 


JONES, ANNA May. 
Education. Harper 
1946. 235p. $2.75. 


A remarkably helpful book for those con- 
cerned with helping children learn to use 
their leisure time. The book is based on 
experience largely on the junior high- 
school level in New York City. The princi- 

les evolved have general value for all 
evels of teaching and all types of com- 
munities. Even the specific lists and 
gestions will prove stimulating in 


Leisure Time 
and Brothers, 
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places, and some are applicable. Recom- 
mended for all teachers. 


KetTcHuUM, ROLAND, and GREENE, JAY 
E. Improving Your Vocabulary and 
Spelling. Noble and Noble, cl944. 
118p. 


Clever usage of the G. I. Method of 
stimulating interest—cartoons and humor- 
ous life situations—makes this book a mod- 
ern type of text for junior and senior high 
schools. A variety of methods for improv- 
ing children’s vocabulary is suggested. 
This text is designed to arouse the stu- 
dent's interest and to improve his vocabu- 
lary and spelling at the same time. 


Koos, Leonarp V. Integrating High 
School and College. Harper and 
Brothers, c1946. 208p. $3.00. 


This book is the outgrowth of an ex- 
clusive investigation into the operation 
of the so-called 6-4-4 plan of school or- 
ganization over a_ twenty-year period. It 
embraces scores of local educational sys- 
tems. It is similar in treatment to the vol- 
ume entitled The New American College. 
It’s a very worthwhile contribution to the 
new movement in American education. 


LeonarD, J. Paut. Developing the 
Secondary School Curriculum. Rine- 
hart and Co., 1946. 560p. $3.50. 


A well-organized presentation of the de- 
velopment and trends of the secondary 
school curriculum. There is the rightful 
presentation of the diverse needs of young 
people, and the ways in which these di- 
verse needs are being met. Mr. Leonard has 
succeeded in presenting this in relationship 
to the entire educational program. 


Lewis, Nouen D. C., and PAceELLa, 
Bernarp L., eds. Modern. Trends in 
Child Psychiatry. International Uni- 
versities Press, c1945. 34lp. $6.00. 


A series of lectures originally given at 
the New York State Psychiatric Hospital 
and Institute. Contains papers by such 
students of child development from the 
ps3 chiatric int of view as Margaret 
Ribble, David Levy, Caroline Zachry, Bruny 
Klopfer, and Louise Despert. The 17 pap- 
ers included should be helpful to the in- 
terested laymen or student of child de- 
velopment in obtaining an understanding 
of present-day thought in this area. 


Lorp, Dante. A. Some Notes for 
the Guidance of Parents. Queen’s 
Work, c1944. 252p. $2.00. 


This book is written for the lay reader 
with particular interpretation of the Catho- 
lic point of view on such topics as sex 
education, marriage, and religion in the 
home. The content is divided into eight 
chapters, each chapter containing many 
specified topics without consideration for 
any particular sequence. This makes for 
easy reading of the whole or of any one 
part. Much emphasis is given to the grave 
Now age ened parents must assume for 
their children and to God for their up- 
bringing. Irrespective of religious belief 
any parent can find guidance for many of 
the problems of child rearing from birth 
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to maturity in Father Lord’s The Guidance 
of Parents. 


Lowrey, Lawson G. Psychiatry for 
Social Workers. Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 337p. $3.50. 


For social workers and teachers, this 
offers an excellent source of information 
pertaining to psychiatry and abnormal 
psychology. The author is one of the fore- 
most authorities in his field and this work 
shows him to be a writer of above aver- 
age talent. After a brief discussion of the 
social aspects of pareesey, the author 
describes the specific psychopathologies, 
emphasizing those aspects which assist in 
the recognition of the mentally abnormal. 
As in most similar texts, too little attention 
is paid to aspects related to therapy and 
to prophylaxis. The reader requires no 
particular background of medical infor- 
mation to benefit from this volume. 


Lowy, SAMUEL. New Directions in 
Psychology. Emerson Books, Inc., 
1945. 194p. $3.00. 


Intended for the general reader with 
an interest in social reform. Its background 
is contemporary psychoanalytic theory. 
Himself a practic analyst in England and 
in Europe, the author presents a thought- 
provoking discussion of ways in which 

resent-day psychological and, in particu- 
ar, psychoanalytical formulations might 
be applied to current social problems. 


Morcan, Joun J. B. How to Keep a 
Sound Mind. Macmillan Co., 1946. 
404p. $2.75. 


A revision of the highly popular Keep- 
ing a Sound Mind, first published in 1934. 
Designed as a basic textbook for elemen- 
tary courses in mental hygiene. Also suit- 
able for the general reader interested in 
mental health. 


Munn, Norman L. Psychology: The 
Fundamentals of Human Adjustmenz. 
— Mifflin Co., 1946. 497p. 

3.25. 


A textbook in general pevestony. The 
presentation is organized in seven parts: 
sco) and methods, development, learning, 
motivation, emotion, reception and atten- 
tion, and individual differences. The pres- 
entation is clear and amply illustrated by 
well-selected citations and summaries of 
researches. Applications to life are sug- 
gested. The book is admirably designed for 
great flexibility in use, both as to length 
of the course and as to emphasis upon in- 
troduction to the further technical stud 
or upon general value to those who will 
go no further in formal study of psychology. 


Munroe, RutH LEARNED. Prediction 
of the Adjustment and Academic Per- 
formance of College Students. Stan- 
o35 University Press, 1945. 104p. 


Reports a study of the use of a group 
Rorschach test with entering freshmen at 
Sarah Lawrence College. Describes the re- 
lation of Rorschach scores to other criteria 
of adjustment, to scores upon the ACE 
Psychological Examination, and to aca- 
demic standing. 
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NorTON, JOHN K., and LAWLER, Ev- 
GENE S. Unfinished Business in Ameri- 
can Education. American Council on 
Education, c1946. 64p. $1.00. 


This is a very interesting and well il- 
lustrated, in black and red, inventory of 
ublic-school expenditures in the United 
tates that should be examined by every 
public-school superintendent and board of 
education in the United States. 


ORGEL, SAMUEL ZACHARY. Psycnia- 
try, Today and Tomorrow. Interna- 
$500. Universities Press, c1946. 514p. 
6.00. 


Written for non-psychiatrically trained 
professional workers, this outline of mod- 
ern psychiatric problems is of interest to 
teachers, lawyers, social workers, and 
clergymen. oncise descriptions of the 
major psychopathologies are presented 
with discussions of underlying conditions. 
More attention given to both problems of 
prevention and therapy would have made 
the book of greater value to the layman 
who is seeking a more thorough under- 
standing of psychiatry. New developments 
in the fields of chotherapy and mental 
testing are also ignored. The book is well 
written and a glossary at the end of the 
book is of assistance to the reader. 


PITKIN, WALTER B. The Art of Rapid 
gigas Blue Ribbon Books, c1929. 
p. , 


The idea is presented with the pages of 
this book that art of communication in- 
volves mastery of the subject, of its pres- 
entation, and of its reception. Pitkin then 
explains how this reception may be 
by increased reading speed and the elimi- 
nation of bad reading habits. Stress is put 
on speed, accuracy, and retentiveness. e 
material is presented in such a_ simple 
manner as to make it practical for anyone 
who knows how to read. 


Potya, G. How to Solve It. Prince- 
ton University Press, c1945. 204p. 


$2.50 

This book is not a textbook. It presents 
a non-sophisticated manner in which to aid 
children in the solving of problems. Il- 
lustrations apply to math but principles 
are applicable to other fields. Some _— 
are very good but on the whole it contains 
too much repetition and irrelevant ma- 
terial. I doubt if it would be of any help 
to the majority of teachers. 


REEDER, WarD G. Campaigns ‘for 
School Taxes. Macmillan Co., 1946. 
112p. $2.20. 


A concise and helpful listing of princi- 
ples and methods of putting over pro- 
posals for increased tax support for 
schools. The treatment is full enough to 
be helpful and not so lengthy as to be 
wearisome. Every superintendent of schools 
and school board members will find this 
eminently worth while. 


Risor, T. A. The Psychology of At- 
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tention. Marcel Rodd Co., c1946. 76p. 
$2.50. 


A reprint of Ribot’s classic work on at- 
tention. Contains a preface by Margaret 
Corbett, Principal, the School of Eye Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles. 


RUSSELL, JOHN DALE, ed. Emergent 
Responsibilities in Higher Education. 
University of Chicago Press, c1946. 
142p. $2.00. (Proceedings of the In- 
stitute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions). 

A symposium on the problems facing 
institutions of higher learning, with em- 


hasis on counseling of veterans and re- 
ated issues. 


SCHOOLLAND, MARIAN. The New 
Brother. William B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., 1946. 82p. 60c. 


An eight-year-old orphan boy finds a 
Christian family who offer not only a home 
but a family of his own. This book holds 
the interest of the 7-10 year-old child and 
can be used for supplementary reading in 
Sunday School. 


SmitH, Nita Banton. Teachers’ 
Guide for “Through the Gate.” 160p. 


Teachers’ Guide for “Through the Gate” 
helps explain the classroom plans. Specific 
approaches are listed and should be sup- 
plemented by the teacher’s own originality. 


STANFORD SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES. 
Elementary Courses in the Humani- 
ties. Stanford University Press, 1945. 
146p. $2.00. 


This is the Report of the Third Annual 
Humanities Conference at Stanford Uni- 
versity which explored the best means of 
presenting, lower division humanities 
courses. The reports cover: Whether ele- 
mentary courses in literature and the fine 
arts should emphasize the social factors 
or aesthetic values; What point of view 
the elementary courses in philosophy 
should maintain, ete. A very valuable con- 
tribution to a new field of education 


STANFORD WORKSHOP IN INTERCUL- 
TURAL EpucaTIon. Charting Intercul- 
tural Education, 1945-55. Stanford 
University Press, c1946. 58p. 50c. 

A pamphlet to guide teachers, adminis- 


trators, and laymen in the improvement on 
intergroup relations. 


STEVENSON, ELIZABETH. Home and 
Family Life; Education in Elemen- 
tary Schools. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., c1946. 309p. $2.75. 

An excellent resume of child deveiop- 
ment is included in Part I, which has the 
rather misleading title of A New Concept 
of Home and Family Life Education. Part 
II includes an analysis of experiences that 
may prove helpful. The analysis is good, but 
much better on the illustrative accounts of 
schoolroom practices. Every elementary 
teacher will want the book for these ac- 
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counts, if for nothing else. Good principals 
and supervisors will want this book, too. 


StranGc, Rutu. A Study of Young 
Children. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
c1944. 160p. 60c. 


This is a clear, concise portrayal of the 
growth and development of little children 
written for workers in a church school 
but equally suitable for any teacher or 
parent or whoever has the care of chil- 
dren from birth through five years of age. 


Tapa, Hitpa, and Ti, WILLIAM 
Van, eds. Democratic Human Rela- 
tions, 16th Yearbook. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 366p. $2.00. 


A nation-wide survey which attempts to 
evaluate teaching procedure with special 
emphasis on teaching methods aimed at 
developing better intergroup relations. A 
highly commendable project for using the 
social studies to help alleviate racial, re- 
ligious, social, economic, and political ani- 
mosities and tensions. 


THURSFIELD, RICHARD EMMONS. 
Henry Barnard’s American Journal 
of Education. Johns Hopkins Press, 
1945. 359p. $3.75. (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Po- 
litical Science). 


This is a patient and understanding study 
whfch not only places Barnard’s thirty-one 
volumes against their proper background 
but interprets very keenly the role they 
played in the development of American 
education. 


WITHERINGTON, H. Caru. Educational 
cate Ginn and Co., c1946. 462p. 


Designed for beginning students. Major 
portions of the kK are concerned with 
aspects of human development relevant to 
education, and to the psychology of learn- 
ing. Relatively little material on personality 
development or guidance is included. Glos- 
sary. Exercises and selected references for 
oom chapter. A fair but not outstanding 


WorrorpD, Kate V. Teaching in 
Small Schools. Macmillan Co., 1946. 
398p. $3.75. 


Miss Wofford has succeeded in bringing 
into the pages of this one volume a wealth 
of material and suggestions for beginning 
teachers, especially for teachers in small 
schools. The idea of the entire school pro- 
cedure (curriculum, method, management) 
having a total, combined, educational im- 
pact on each child as a complete indi- 
vidual, is eee gb maintained and ad- 
mirably followed into helpful detail. This 
is a real contribution to the training of 
pa teachers, both before service and 
service. 


Wooprurr, ASAHEL D. The Psy- 
chology of Teaching. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1946. 1800. $1.75. 


Directed toward the beginning student in 
educational psychology. An attempt is made 
to eliminate aspects of educational psy- 


chology usually covered in other courses 
and such aspects as would be of little im- 
mediate value to the prospective teacher. 
Though much of it is commendable it ap- 
pears too diluted and too much a matter of 
broad generalization to be of much value 
for the serious student of the field. 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE, and MEIs- 
TER, Morris, eds. Looking Ahead in 
io Ginn and Co., c1945. 151p. 

1.50. 


A provenetine. up-to-the-minute fore- 
cast of developments in such diverse phases 
of education as community education, 
measurement, personality analysis, and ele- 
mentary schools. 


Health and Physical Education 


ANDERSON, H. B. Public Health the 
American Way. Citizens Medical Ref- 
erence Bureau, c1945..238p. $2.50. 


The book is written %, the Citizens 
Medical Reference Bureau. The purpose of 
the organization is “to restore and pre- 
serve the American ideal of liberty as it 
relates to the art of healing.” They have 
attempted to show “how compulsory sick- 
ness insurance and similar schemes to 
socialized medicine nullify the Bill of 
Rights.” It does not in the reviewer's opin- 
ion interpret the modern program in pub- 
lic health. 


BETHEL, Davip. A Little Book of 
French Cooking. Ralph T. Hale and 
Co., c1945. 96p. $1.50. 


This is a book of a few typical French 
recipes rather than a general cook book. It 
is attractively written with drawings and 
woodcuts interspersed to give atmosphere. 
A very attractive little book for those in- 
terested in French cooking. 


Broapy, Lois PEDERSEN, and FRENCH, 
Estuer. Health and Physical Educa- 
tion in Small Schools. University otf 
Nebraska Press, c1946. 343p. (Small 
School in Action Series). 


A revision and expansion of a well- 
known manual. The treatment of the physi- 
cal education program is detailed and ex- 
cellent. The treatment of the health pro- 
gram is cursory, but sound as far as it 
goes. Both health and physical education 
are treated from the point of view of a 
school program quite apart from communi- 
ty programs and possible integration of 
school and community health work. 


DENSFORD, KATHARINE J. Ethics for 
Modern. Nurses. W. B. Saunders Co., 
1946. 260p. $1.75. (Professional Ad- 
justments I). 


Brief, well organized, this book covers 
every contact and relationship the nurse 
will have in her basic professional experi- 
ence. It should contribute to poise by in- 
terpretation of “tradition” and “taboo” 
and by modern methods of approach and 
evaluation. It should be of real help to 
the individual nurse and to the persons who 
provide stimulation for her development 
through guidance. 
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The AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY announces with 
pleasure the publication of a new college text 


LIVING ISSUES IN PHILOSOPHY 


by 


Harold H. Titus 


Professor of Philosophy 
at Denison University 
and author of 


ETHICS FOR TODAY 


Clearly written with a realistic approach, the book avoids the technical lan- 
guage that usually makes philosophy so difficult for beginners. An outstanding 
feature of the text is a “Questions and Projects” section at the end of each 
chapter which encourages the student to do additional thinking and reading. 


436 pages 


$3.25 list 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Pike Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Fercuson, Marion. The Service 
Load of a Staff Nurse. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1945. 51p. 
$1.85. 


The book should be an excellent tool 
for administrators of public health nurs- 
ing programs. It should be helpful in de- 
termining the amount of service which an 
individual nurse may render. All public 
health nurses interested in balancing their 
ee load will profit by reviewing the 


Fercusson, ErNA. Mexican Cook- 
book. University of New Mexico 
Press, 1945. 118p. $2.00. 


The author of this book has collected 
recipes from Spanish and Mexican friends 
and adapted them to the American meth- 
ods of cooking. The recipes are well chosen. 
It will be of interest to those who are in- 
terested in Mexican foods. 


HoymMan, Howarp S. Health Guide 
Units for Oregon Teachers. University 
=, Oregon Medical School, c1945. 

p. 


The book will serve as an excellent 
guide to health teachers in junior and 
senior high school. There are 17 well-or- 
ganized units of study. Each contains 5 
main parts: Introduction, objectives, — 
line, evaluation, and references. The 
of organization is good and the content 
has a modern concept. The units on com- 


munity and mental health are to be com- 
mended. 


PEARSE, INNES H., and CROCKER, 
Lucy H. The Peckham Experiment. 
Yale University Press, 1945. 333p. 
$3.50 

The book describes a unique experi- 
ment in healthful family and community 
living. It tells of the origin of the Pioneer 
Health Centre in the Peckham District in 
London, England. For a small weekly fami- 
ly fee, the family (or individual members) 
is entitled to periodic health examinations, 
parental consultations, vocational guidance, 
and legal advisory service. The Centre also 
provides opportunities for recreation for 
all age groups as well as making possible 
participation in all forms of community 
activities. 


Popo.tsky, Epwarp. Doctors, Drugs 
and Steel. Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 
c1946. 384p. $3.75. 

A survey of the entire field of modern 
medicine brought by a physician of World 
War II. Directed to a public which will no 
longer consider less than the vital—the 
na book ably meets this de- 
mand. 


Scuiink, F. J., and Putnures, M. C. 
Meat Three Times a Day. Richard R. 
Smith, 1946. 194p. $2.50. 


This book is an expose of the theory 
that the eating of much meat is unhealthful. 
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A chapter on “how to buy 


and how to 
cook meat is very 


ractical.” Some rather 
interesting menus of hotels of earlier days 
showing a preponderance of meats are 
used. It would be of interest to the laymen. 


WaLL, Francis P., and ZEIDBERG, 
Louis D. Health Guides and Guards. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1944. 380p. $2.75. 


This small book contains much material 
es to the broad field of health. 

he structure and functions of the sys- 
tems of the body are given briefly. Prac- 
tical application is given to the preven- 
tion of illness and correlated with public 
health measures. Considerable emphasis is 
given to the field of social hygiene. This 
in the opinion of the reviewer is good, but 
there are some sections which seem to 
stress the negative parts rather than the 
positive public health control measures. 


WILLIAMS, JESSE FEIRING. Personal 
Hygiene Applied. W. B. Saunders Co., 
1946. 564p. $2.50. 


This book is written primarily for col- 
lege students. 7 is well written and the 
content is in keep ping with present-day 
thinking. The writer has added new ma- 
terial in relation to psychological aspects 
of behavior and nutrition. Much of the 
material in his earlier editions has been 
revised and the sequence rearranged. The 
question and ——ey at the close of 
each chapter should helpful to both 
teacher and pupil. 


Literature 


Apams, J. DonaLp. The Treasure 
Chest. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1946. 
402p. $2.50. 


An excellent anthology for the lover 
of contemplative prose. Short reflective 
passages from the Bible to contemporary 
writing that “irritate or stimulate the mind 
or fire the imagination.” Mr. Adams’ taste 
is general rather than esoteric, and he has 
pooment selections meaningful for all 
readers. 


BootH, EpwArD TOWNSEND. God 
Made the Country. Alfred A. Knopf, 
1946. 330p. $2.50. 


Essays on the lives and works of au- 
thors oon Athenian to Concord days who 

ve drawn sustenance, — and 
spiritual, from rural life. though writ- 
ten in a familiar style, the biographical and 
anecdotal material is well documented in 
full and readable notes. 


Brooks, CLEANTH, and HEILMAN, 
Rosert B. Understanding Drama. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1945. 515p. $2.25. 


A manual on the fundamental structure 
of drama with the text and close analysis 
of eight plays. Questions and analyses are 
given in an appendix on several additional 
plays, and a most helpful glossary is in- 
cluded. A unigue and valuable book for 
teaching or study. 
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CAUKIN, HELEN FERGUSON, and 
SWALLOw, ALAN, eds. American Writ- 
ing 1944. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
c1945. 232p. $2.50. 


The third of the series covering publi- 
cations from January 1943 rough June 


- 1944—a tasty selection of prose and verse, 


some of it by recognized writers, much of 
it by those who will selection 


serves a very commendable end in making 


ie Ccov- 
“little” 


such materials available be 
ers of the noncommercia 
magazines. 


ond th 
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CHUTE, MARCHETTE. Geoffrey Chau- 
cer of England. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1946. 347p. $3.75. 


This life of Chaucer is so entertaining to 
read that one may fail to appreciate the 
real scholarship and craftsmanship that 
it embodies. It gives the reader a vivid 
impression of Chaucer, the government 
official who wrote for his own satisfaction. 
There is a ea portrayal of the 
times in which he lived, and a scholarly 
analysis of his writings. Suitable for recre- 
ational reading or more careful study. 


CoBLENTZ, STANTON A., comp. The 
Music Makers. Bernard Ackerman, 
Inc., c1945. 275p. $3.75. 


For this anthology the author has 
chosen modern poems of the traditional 
type — hasizing rhythm, “magic,” and 
clarity. good minor poets whose 
works are "het easily available are in- 
cluded. 


Cooper, CHARLES W. Preface to 
Poetry. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1946. 737p. $3.00. 


An ample offering of povee— Eee. 
American, and some European and An- 
cient—supported by scrupulously formu- 
lated critical aids and bolstered with ele- 
ments of “more recent studies of linguistic 
psychology” and Basic English. A very in- 
teresting, stimulating, and complete—if 
somewhat wordy—approach to apprecia- 
tion. 


Dana, H. 
—— 
$4.00 

These seven modern plays ere presented 
as representative of some of the different 
ways in which Russian drama contributed 
to Russian war preparation and effort 
Thev deal with past invasions of Russia as 
well as with World War II. The plays are 
interesting reading as well as interpreta- 
tive of Russian life and thought. 


FARRELL, JAMES T. The League of 
Frightened Philistines . Vanguard 
Press, c1937. 210p. $2.75. 


A collection of critical essays on indi- 
vidual authors and the general literature of 
our day focused on the question of the 
function of literature in society and the 
influence of society on literature. Mr. Far- 
rell brings to his critical writing the same 
directness and perception that he does to 
his novels. 


W. L., ed. Seven. Sovirt 
Macmillan Co., 1946. 520p. 





VIVedTrdleweeeedeedeeeeveeweeleluls! 
Just Published 


Three New Texts for Your Next Classes 


A History of Education 


By JAMES MULHERN, University of Pennsylvania 


HIS text provides the basis for an understanding of all the fundamental 
issues in modern education. Presents a broad outline of the important 
relation between education and society. All aspects of environment are ex- 
amined, so that the role of education in social evolution may be understood. 
. materials are well chosen and well presented . . . it is comprehensive 
and coherent as few books on the subject have been heretofore . . . presents 
a consistent body of thought that the average college student is able to follow 
with profit to himself and the profession. he is preparing for.” 
Stuart G. Noble, Tulane University 


647 pages $4.50 


Educating America’s Children 


Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 
By FAY ADAMS, University of Southern California 


A thorough, up-to-date text clarifying the objectives, materials and 

procedures in the teaching of elementary school. Aids in the sensing 
and use of the great potentialities of the classroom for educating children to 
become good citizens. Describes and illustrates the organization and use of 
educational activities through which genuinely democratic living emerges. 
Practical and usable techniques and methods for the teacher are provided. 


490 pages $3.75 


- Child Psychology and Development 


By LOUIS P. THORPE, University of Southern California 


A text for the undergraduate course on Child Psychology. The treatment 
includes studies of physical growth, with special emphasis upon en- 
vironmental influences. The personal and social adjustment of the child at 
increasingly high levels of development is treated as the central problem. 
Research materials, clinical studies, and samplings of views of prominent 
workers are reviewed with the practical needs of the student in mind as he 
seeks perspective and breadth of understanding of the subject. 
781 pages $4.50 


{ These books are volumes in a Series in Education, Ernest W. Tiegs and Louis P. 
Thorpe, Editors. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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COMING SOON! 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway’s new streamliner, “City 
of Memphis,” a super deluxe coach train, operating between Nashville and 
Memphis, will be inaugurated some time this fall, according to announcements 
today by the road’s officials. 

The new daylight service, between these two cities, will be on a five-hour 
schedule, cutting hours from the present time, and will be equipped through- 
out with every device for the comfort and convenience of its patrons. 

The new streamliner will consist of six coaches, and the exterior will be 
done in attractive blue and gray. There will be one mail-baggage car, one 
deluxe combination coach-lounge-dinette for colored passengers, one dining- 
tavern car, two deluxe coaches, and one deluxe coach-lounge-observation car 
with streamlined end. There will be seats for 194 passengers, exclusive of the 
lounge, tavern and diner. The diner will seat 24, with 32 seats in the tavern 
section, while the observation-lounge will seat 21, and the lounge-tavern will 
accommodate 18. 


The tentative schedule provides for the departure from Memphis at 8:30 
am., and arrival at Nashville at 1:30 pm. Leaving Nashville at 3:00 pm., the 
train will arrive at Memphis at 8:00 pm, affording convenient connections east 
and west with all important trains arriving and departing Memphis, as well 
as at Nashville with the L&N’s Pan American, and the new St. Louis-Atlanta 
streamliner, which is soon to be placed in operation. 

The new “City of Memphis” will have the latest type six-wheel trucks, 
roller bearings, with soundproof deadening pads as easy riding features, and 
equipped with high-speed clasp brakes. 

All passenger coaches will be equipped with wide windows, with double- 
glazed aluminum window sash, each window accommodating two pair of seats; 
the coaches will be air conditioned with individual lights over each pair of 
seats, which will be of reclining type with foot rests. There will be overhead 
baggage racks of steel and aluminum, with a compartment for heavy luggage 
at each end of the coach, and each coach will be equipped with electric drink- 
ing fountains. Washroom facilities will be extra spacious, with wash basins, 
dental basins, and illuminated mirrors, with electric razor outlets. 

There will be public address system outlets in the coaches for use in an- 
nouncing stations, calling attention to points of interest along the route, and 
for announcing meals and radio programs. 

Particular attention has been given to the color scheme in the upholstery 
of the coaches and appointments of the tavern and observation coaches. For 
instance, the observation coach will have one sofa upholstered in green, one 
in sunrose, one in acorn, and one in gray, with three chairs, each finished in the 
four color combinations, with reddish wine floor, green side walls, green ceil- 
ing, beige trim around side wall metal stripes, and green Venetian blinds. 
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